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LUCIANO LAURANA AND THE 
“HIGH RENAISSANCE”? 


BY FISKE KIMBALL 


HE importance of Luciano Laurana in the evolution of the Renaissance remains, 
in spite of many discussions, far from being fully and convincingly established. 
Celebrated in his day by Giovanni Santi as “J’architecto a tucti gli altri sopra,” 
neglected by the Florentine Vasari, and thus almost forgotten for three hundred 
years, recognized by Geymiiller as the direct master of Bramante and Raphael,” 

he has since been put forward more than once*® as the true founder of the “High 
Renaissance” in architecture. For this last contention, one must own, his palace at 
Urbino, hitherto advanced as the chief support, has justly been felt to provide an inade- 
quate basis, and it gives, in any event, a scant idea of Bramante’s and Raphael’s debt to 
him. When, however, we take into account a group of works as yet insufficiently con- 
sidered, ignored, or wholly unknown, then indeed we must accord Luciano a position of 
the greatest influence and significance. 


These works are his paintings, certain remarkable perspectives of civic piazzas, rendered 
with graduations of tone in the general manner inaugurated by Piero della Francesca, and 
formerly attributed to the latter artist. Of these panels, universally recognized as having 
a common origin, one is in the gallery at Urbino (Fig. 2),another (formerly in the Mas- 
sarenti collection in Rome) in the Walters collection in Baltimore (Fig. 3).° Especially 
the Baltimore panel, perhaps the more important, has never been fully studied in its 
historical relationships. A similar work is in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
(Fig. 4),° but, as will later be shown, only the first two can be regarded as authentic works 
of Laurana. 


The attribution of the panels to Luciano Laurana, first proposed by Reber in 1889, has 
hitherto rested primarily on literary evidence and the remains of inscriptions on the 
Urbino panel. Bernardino Baldi wrote, a century after the artist’s death, that Luciano 
had been a most excellent draftsman, and had also painted, as might be seen in certain 
panels, in which “ alcune Scene” were drawn in correct perspective and colored. Of these, 
he continues, it could not be doubted that they were by Luciano as his name and some 


1. The material in this paper was first presented at the Herzogs Federigo di Montefeliro als Erstwerke der Hoch- 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in renaissance, 1905. The first monograph on the artist is by 
1923, and was briefly summarized in the American Journal A. Colasanti, Luciano Laurana, 1922. 
of Archaeolegy, XXVIII, 1924, pp. 77-78. 4. 2m. by o.60m. 

2. Les projets primitifs pour la basilique de Saint- 5. No. 677, 2.17m. by 0.78 m. No. 349 in the Massa- 
Pierre, 1875, esp. p. 25; Raffaello Sanzio studiato come renti catalogue (1894). I am enabled to reproduce the 
architelto, 1884, pp. 8, 78, 80. picture here through the good offices of Mr. G. H. Edgell 

3. A. Schmarzow, Melozzo da Forli, 1886, p. 80; F. v. and the kindness of Mr. Henry Walters. 

Reber in Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen 6. No. 1615, 2.34 m. by 1.24 m. acquired from a 
Ciasse der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Florentine dealer in 1896. 


Miinchen, 1889, II, pp. 47-70; T. Hofman, Die Bauten des 
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other things were written there in Slavonic characters and language.’ Schmarzow first 
observed that on the Urbino panel above the palaces to left and right were traces of words, 
and that on one side could be seen words in Latin, which he took to be a translation of the 
Slavonic words mentioned by Baldi.* About 1900, Budinich, who throughout his work 
was extremely critical and quite as ready to disprove as to establish attributions to Luciano, 
read in the upper right corner the following, partly Greek, or rather Slavonic, letters: 


2V 
O 
LAA 
and in the upper left corner the letters 
a 
SS te re ANS Cs iawecensun 
or SAEED: Oaciohe 0a a aA rr re VRANNA 


of which he considered those in italics as indisputable, the others visible only in traces 
more or less clear.? Budinich’s reading has no doubt been chiefly responsible for the 
acceptance of the attributions to Luciano by a considerable body of critics.!° 


At my request Dr. Richard Offner kindly reéxamined the inscriptions minutely in 1923. 
He reports that the crackled and dirty condition of the surface makes tiny flakes of grime, 
the lines of which may readily be confused with partly effaced letters, and that the crackle 
is more pronounced in the left-hand inscription than elsewhere in the picture, perhaps 
owing to the application of spirits at some time to assist in reading it. Thus, although 
traces of some of the letters Budinich thought he read may still be seen, only the desire 
to read date and author’s name could now make anything like a partial word out of this 
inscription. Possibly the letters suffered further, since Budinich’s examination, in the 
“recent cleaning” reported in 1901." Without yet knowing of Baldi’s and Schubring’s 


7. Memorie concernenti la citia di Urbino. 1724, pp. 
44, 45- 

8. Oral communication reported by F. Witting, Piero 
dei Franceschi, 1898. 

9. Budinich, Un quadro di Luciano Dellauranna nella 
Galleria anessa all’ Istituto di Belle Arti di Urbino, 1902; 
and I] Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino, 1904, p. 117. 

10. Thus Geymiller, Architektur der Renaissance in 
Toscana, III, in Nachtrag zur Monographie Albertis, 1906, 
p. 12; G. Lipparini, Urbino, 1906, p. 76; W. Bombe, 
Die Kunst am Hofe Federigos di Montefeliro, in M onatshefte 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, V, 1912, p. 458. The Cicerone 
which had already qualified the traditional attribution to 
Piero himself, went further in the ninth edition (1904), 
Pp. 677, note, to accept it as probably by Luciano. So also 
from the negative side the panels are no longer listed by 
most recent writers among the works of Piero, e. g., 
Berenson, Central Italian Painters, 2nd ed., 1909, whereas 
in the first edition, 1897, it had figured as Piero’s; Ricci, 
Pier della Francesca, 1910; H. Graber, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, 1920. Since the appearance of Budinich’s papers, 
but often betraying careless reading or lack of direct 


familiarity with them, the writers who have rejected the 
attribution to Luciano include the following: Schubring, 
Urbino, 1909, pp. 79-80, and Cassoni . . . , 1915, N0. 497; 
A. Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Iialiana, VII, 1, 1911, p. 460; 
and F. Witting (already committed in his Piero. . . , 
1898) in Jahrbuch der preussichen Kunstsammlungen, 
XXXVI, 1915, pp. 208-214. Schubring and Witting, with 
C. Winterberg (1909) and Evelyn (1912), adhere to the 
attribution to Piero himself, as does K. Escher (1922), for 
the Urbino and Baltimore panels. Venturi, after attribut- 
ing the panels to Piero, (Storia . . . , VII, 2, 10913, 
Pp. 492, and to collaborazione e scuola of Piero (L’Arte, XX, 
1917, p. 267; Piero della Francesca, 1921, p. 78) has 
suddenly transferred the whole responsibility to Francesco 
di Giorgio (Storia . . . , VIII, 1, 1923, pp. 767-771). 
G. Gronau’s suggestion, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, XXVIII, p. 95, that the name of Fra Carnevale 
should also be considered, on the ground of its mention 
with such panels in a seventeenth century document, has 
not met with any acceptance. 
11. E. Calzini in L’Arie, IV, 1901, p. 370. 



































Fic. 3—Baltimore, Walters Collection: Architectural Perspective, by Luciano Laurana. C. 1475 











Fic. 4—Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Architectural Perspective, by Francesco di Giorgio. C. 1476 
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Fic. 5—Urbino, Ducal Palace: Detail of Fic. 6—Florence, Biblioteca Nationale: Design in 
Doors of the Sala degli Angeli, by Codex Magliabecchiano for a Fortified Port, by 
Francesco di Giorgio. P. 1476 Francesco di Giorgio. 1477-1503 





Fic. 7—Frontispiece from T. Allason’s “ Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of Pola”’ (1819) 
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LUCIANO LAURANA AND THE “HIGH RENAISSANCE” 129 


statements, however, Dr. Offner recognized in the right-hand inscription traces of a number 
of the same Greek characters — the “‘caratteri Shiavore,”’ probably Cyrillic — although they 
had perhaps been strengthened by a later hand.” So far as they go—and they are certainly 
not wholly modern—they tend to confirm Baldi’s statements, and thus to give additional 
confidence in his unqualified reading of Laurana’s name. We shall not rest on it, however, 
but shall now consider the question of authorship independently on internal evidence. 


Wholly apart from any inscription, the architectural content of the panels points to 
Luciano as indisputably their author. Many motives are identical with those of his 
authentic executed works,!* motives which he had been the first to use, and which 
“belonged to him alone at that time.’’"* The use of pilasters framing a bay with square- 
headed windows, so frequent in the panels, was a novelty of his, exemplified in the court 
of the Ducal Palace at Urbino (Fig. 12). The tabernacle window, with a small order 
supporting a full entablature, seems also to have been, for the Renaissance, one of his 
innovations.© Those of the west fagade of the Ducal Palace, which antedate the ducal 
period and are thus surely Laurana’s own, are very similar in proportion to those over the 
entrances to church and temple in the Urbino panel, though without pediments. The 
severe classic abstraction of the details, devoid of exuberant enrichment, is the same as in 
Luciano’s own authentic work in the palace. The Corinthian capitals, most personal and 
significant in treatment of architectural details, correspond closely with types used in the 
palace. The unusually pure Corinthian of the tower loggias recurs in the triumphal 
columns of the Baltimore panel and the circular temple of the Urbino panel. The variants 


12. He calls my attention to a similar pair of inscrip- 
tions in Latin and in Greek characters in the case of the 
allegorical figure of Agriculture at Budapest painted by 
Michele Pannonio, whose affiliations east of the Adriatic 
may have been the cause, as in Laurana’s case. 

13. The established facts regarding the man and his 
buildings, as determined from documents chiefly by 
Budinich (Ji Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino, 1904), Fabriczy 
(summarized in his review of Hofman’s book, in Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXIX, 1906, pp. 70-75), 
and Lionello Venturi (L’Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 415-473) 
are as follows: Lutiano Dellaura(n)na—so he wrote his 
name—was a native of Zara. In May, 1465, while in the 
service of the Gonzaga at Mantua, he was for a br‘ef time 
at Pesaro. November 15, 1466, ““M.ro Lociano” had left 
Mantua—A. Luzio, La Galleria dei Gonzaga, 1913, p. 21, 
note 2, cited by G. Pacchioni in Bollettino d’ Arte, III, 1923, 
p. 108, note 12. On November 28, 1467, he was already 
architect of the Duke of Urbino; in 1472, he still lived in 
Urbino; March 16, 1476, he was engaged on the Rocca 
Costanza at Pesaro, which had been begun in 1474; in 
1479 the Ponte della Rocca at Senigallia was built from 
his design; in the same year he made his will and died. 
The Ducal Palace at Urbino was begun in the years 1465- 
67; in 1468 the vaults were under construction; in 1472 
the building was substantially complete as to its structure. 
The architectural features executed by that time—or prior 
to Federigo’s assumption of the ducal title and investiture 
with the Garter in 1474—are the central court, the loggias 
between the west turrets, the loggias on the southwest 
front next to the turret there, certain vaults, and a number 


of doors with a simple classic architrave, frieze, and cor- 
nice, none of these having the luxuriant and minute orna- 
mentation, familiar in Lombard work, which is character- 
istic of the later decorations of the Palace during the ducal 
period, by Ambrogio Barocci da Milano after 1475, and 
others. L. Venturi goes so far as to exclude from the work 
of Laurana’s time the fanciful console capitals of the 
staircase, although one of them has the F. C. which marks 
them as prior to 1474. The oriel window with F. C. and 
the pilastered windows between the turrets, though un- 
marked, are an integral part of Laurana’s work. To the 
buildings hitherto attributed to Laurana on grounds of 
style, it will be more fruitful to return in the course of our 
examination of his pictures. 

14. As recognized by Witting, Piero . . . , 1808, 
pp. 127-135, following Schmarzow in Melozzo ... , 
p. 80. When Witting in Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, XXXVI, 1915, p. 208, says the archi- 
tectural motives of the Urbino panel have nothing directly 
in common with Laurana’s style, he contradicts not only 
the obvious evidence but his own earlier statements. 

15. The only Florentine example is one, a later addi- 
tion, in the villa at Rusciano, which the Signoria presented 
to the Duke of Urbino in 1472. Cf. Geymaller, Architektur 
der Renaissance in Toscana, I, 1885, p. 63. Those of the 
Palazzo Prefettizio in Pesaro would seem to have been 
carved by Domenico Rosselli before 1476 under the in- 
spiration of the palace at Urbino, with which he is con- 
nected by many later works. Cf. Fabriczy in Archivio 
storico italiano, XXTII, 1899, pp. 1-60. 
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of what one may call the Alberti-Rossellino type in the arcade consoles and upper pilasters 
of the court reappear in the ground-story loggia at the left of the panel at Urbino and in 
the palace at the right of the Baltimore panel. The fluted capitals of the special corner 
pilasters of the palace court, a variant by Laurana of Alberti’s at S. Maria Novella, are 
paralleled by those of the lower arcade of the palace in the Urbino panel, at the right. 


Far from conforming to the manner of Piero, except generally in their rendering of 
atmosphere and of light and shade, the panels show marked contrasts with it, at once in 
their general mode of composition, in the handling of figures and accessories, and in the 
character of the buildings shown. Although Piero’s compositions are subtly balanced and 
ponderated, they are usually unsymmetrical. It was characteristic of him to place a large 
architectural mass on one side—in the Miracle of the Cross and the Flagellation, for 
example—as Signorelli and Pintorricchio did after him in important instances. 


All the non-architectural features, in which Piero would inevitably have shone, are 
extraneous and inexpertly treated. Only the Baltimore panel has human figures, very 
small, and these, as Adolfo Venturi admits,’® show the incapacity of the painter (how 
unlike Piero in this!) to fuse architecture and figures in a single organism. Even the 
potted shrubs and sprays of foliage in the Urbino panel are by no means integral parts of 
the picture. They are the mere properties typical of an architect’s perspective, in our day 
as in these first modern examples. 

On the other hand, the buildings shown predicate a creative power in architecture far 
beyond any we can possibly ascribe to Piero.” The architectural forms in his paintings 
do not involve any originality, being somewhat naive versions of those made current by 
Alberti. In his fresco in Alberti’s S. Francesco at Rimini (1451) Piero shows Alberti’s 
fanciful Corinthian capital at Arezzo, the composite which Alberti had first introduced in 
the Arco del Cavalla at Ferrara (1444-1451).'® The classic pediment of the little temple in 
the Miracle of the Cross is gramatically correct, but the whole composition of the facade 
shows that the painter’s architectural knowledge did not extend beyond single elements. 
The composite capitals in the Flagellation at Urbino are badly misunderstood, as is the 
“Roman arch order” in the background, and the architectural features as a whole come 
from the Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Ducale. 


With the buildings on the Urbino and Baltimore panels the case is very different. They 
are not merely fragments or fantasies like those of other painters of the Renaissance 
hitherto. They could by no means be derived by another artist from observation of the 
Ducal Palace or any other buildings then existing. They are not mere examples of schemes 
already current, as has been tacitly supposed by connoisseurs of painting. Both in their 
general composition and in their individual motives, as we shall see, they involve inno- 
vations of epoch-making importance in the history of architecture, which could proceed 
only from a great architect in the vanguard of the evolution of style. Nothing short of 
leadership such as Laurana’s in the whole architectural movement of the day can explain 
them. 


16. L’Arte, XX, 1917, pp, 267 ff. paintings these are far from sufficient to account for the 
17. Witting calls attention to Vasari’s statement that buildings on our panels, as we shall see. 
Piero owned several houses that he himself had built. 18. A. Venturi in L’Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 153-156. 


But even when coupled with the knowledge shown in his 
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Since this paper was first presented before the Archaeological Institute of America in 
1923, it has been asserted that this great leadership, and the authorship of the panels, 
belong rather to Francesco di Giorgio of Siena.’® Let us examine his work for its qualities 
before and after his first coming to Urbino in 1476 or 1477. Prior to that date there is no 
documentary record of his having been engaged on any architectural project, his con- 
siderable recorded activity hitherto having lain entirely in the fields of painting and 
engineering. The Sienese buildings of this period sometimes attributed to him, such as 
S. Maria delle Nevi, are entirely of Florentine, Brunelleschian derivation, with certain 
details, such as the pediment, misunderstood in the same way as in Francesco’s Traitato 
di architettura civile e militare.° The Florentine type of doorway, crowned by a semi- 
circular lunette, which occurs in this church, reappears at Urbino in doors of his time 
executed by Domenico Rosselli," in the Sala degli Angeli, where Laurana is responsible 
for only the vault. Even traceried windows, shown in the Tra#tato recur in the southern 
continuation of the east front of the Ducal Palace, from the ducal period during which 
Francesco was at Urbino. The tabernacle windows of the fagade toward the Cathedral 
at Urbino as well as the motifs of the courtyard at Gubbio, which may well be Francesco’s, 
are merely variants of Luciano’s earlier work at Urbino. Francesco’s authenticated later 
works, S. Maria del Calcinaio at Cortona and the Palazzo Pubblico at Jesi, show nothing 
to fulfill a promise so remarkable as that of the Urbino and Baltimore panels, or to justify 
a belief that he could have been the author of them. 


The arguments for Luciano’s authorship do not apply to the Berlin panel. Here 
the architectural forms show no innovations. The first palace at the left is, as 
Geymiiller recognized, a literal reproduction of the Rucellai Palace in Florence; the first 
at the right, little more than an adaptation of motives from the court of Laurana’s Ducal 
Palace. Others show the schemes of such Florentine palaces as the Antinori. The Berlin 
panel, then, is the work of an imitator.” We cannot doubt that its author was Francesco 
di Giorgio. The pedimented windows and door with pilaster strips, never used by 
Luciano, are the characteristic motives of Francesco’s church at Cortona. The arches of 
the palace at the right rest on slender square piers, a scheme which is not found either in 
Luciano’s own panels or in his buildings, but which occurs in Francesco’s early back- 


19. Venturi, Storia . . , VIII, 1, pp. 737-930. 
20. Ed. C. Promis, 1841; also reproduced by A. 
Venturi, Storia . , VIII, 1, fig. 554. 


buildings or in his paintings. This attribution was first 
made by Schmarzow, Melozzo . . » 1886, p. 107. 





21. Fabriczy, in Archivio storico italiano, XXIII, 1899, 
Pp. 40. 

22. K. Escher, Malerei der Renaissance in Mittel- und 
Unteritalien, 1922, p. 109, likewise recognizes that the 
Batimore panel is not by the same hand as the other two 
(which he supposes to be Piero’s), on the ground of its less 
careful execution. The attribution to Luciano of two other 
panels, a Birth of the Virgin and a Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Barberini gallery, need now scarcely be con- 
sidered seriously. Not only are the backgrounds lacking 
in that ragione di prospettiva which Baldi attributes to 
Luciano’s pictures and which we find in his work, but their 
architecture, with its disproportion, its archaisms, its 
overloading of decorative motives, is totally at variance 
with what we now know of Luciano’s style, whether in his 


Reber and Budinich, notwithstanding citations of them 
to the contrary, did not accept this attribution. After 
Frizzoni’s refutation of a tempting attribution to Fra 
Carnevale, it was left for Witting, revealing inadequate 
familiarity with the literature, to repeat the suggestion of 
Luciano’s authorship in his article already cited, but with- 
out its finding any acceptance. References to the dis- 
cussions of their authorship are assembled in Venturi, 
Storia. . . , VII, 2, 1913, p. 108, note. The best 
analysis of the true stylistic affinities of these panels 
(although they were still supposed to be Fra Carnevale’s) 
is in Schmarzow’s paper Joos von Gent und Melozzo da 
Forli, in Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse 
der K. sdchsichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, XXIX, 
1912, Pp. 207-210. 
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grounds. The short pilaster extending up between the archivolts, is a feature peculiar to 
Francesco, shown in the Trattato. The fortifications suggest his interest in military en- 
gineering. The elements of the piazza and port, even to the ship, are indeed closely 
comparable with those of a drawing in the Codex Magliabecchiano (Fig. 6).**° 

Similar conclusions must be reached regarding the intarsias of architectural subjects at 
the Ducal Palace, which occur in the wainscot of the duke’s study; on three doors, some 
hitherto unpublished, of the Sala degli Angeli (Figs. 5-10); and on one of the Sala degli 
Arazzi (Fig. 11). They are excluded from Luciano’s work both by date and by style. 
Those of the Studiolo fall after 1476; those of the doors are shown by the FE DUX and 
the garter to be later than his activity at the palace, and three of the designs recall the 
composition of the fagade, executed after his time. No architectural motives appear which 
could not have been derived from current work or from Luciano’s panels; they have not 
the originality of his work. On the other hand, we find ample grounds for assigning the 
design of these architectural intarsias to Francesco di Giorgio.% In the Studiolo an arcade 
with square projecting piers is clearly related to the same characteristic motive in Fran- 
cesco’s Trattato. On the doors pediment windows frequently appear. Two doors have 
fortifications like those of the 7rattato,”” one (Fig. 5) shows close analogies with Francesco’s 
early background for Neroccio’s well-known predella of St. Benedict in the Uffizzi.* 
The intarsias, then, like the Berlin panel, in contrast to the paintings at Urbino and 
Baltimore, may be set down to Francesco, working under Luciano’s influence but without 
his creative power in architecture. 

These imitative works help to confirm and make more precise the dating of Luciano’s 
two panels, which created the type. Although the 7 of the 147— which Budinich 
read is not now traceable, there has never been any doubt that they belong to that decade. 
Luciano’s death occurred in 1479; he seems to have been little concerned with the palace 
after 1474. Francesco’s intarsias in the duke’s study, which would have closely followed 
the date of 1476 on its frieze, we must conclude were executed very soon after his arrival 
in Urbino. Luciano’s panels, which inspired them, must be dated not far from 1475. 

The designs thus authenticated as Laurana’s greatly enlarge our knowledge of his 
ideas in architecture and throw fresh light not only on their nature but on their derivation 
and influence.*® Intended as imaginative projects for a cittd ideale, the designs include 
models for many types of buildings. 

Greatest in number are the palaces, which display an astonishing variety and riginality. 
Their point of departure is Alberti’s Rucellai Palace, with its arches framed in each story 
by pilasters and entablatures, imitating the “Roman arch order.’”’ At Florence his inno- 

















23. Pl. XXVII in ed. of C. Promis. 

24. Reproduced by Hofman, of. cil., p. 90, and 
Venturi, Storia. . . . , VIII, 1, fig. 574. 

25. Francesco’s authorship of those of the Studiolo was 
first suggested by L. Venturi, L’Arte, XVII, 1014, pp. 
452-458, but he concluded, from the figure subjects, that 
the doors of the Sala degli Angeli were by Baccio Pontelli, 
under the influence of Giuliano da Majano. A. Venturi 
assigns them all to Francesco, considered as the author 
of all the painted panels, the syle of which he does not 
differentiate. 


26. Ed. C. Promis, pl. I, fig. 15; A. Venturi, Storia 
o as MAE, 3, SER 

27. (Cf. ibid. pls. VII, XVII, XXV. 

28. This intarsia, as well as the Berlin panel, greatly 
strengthens the attribution to Francesco of the Flagellation 
relief at Perugia, as I hope to show in another paper. 

29. Budinich, who, besides, did not know the Baltimore 
panel, expressly abstained from undertaking to discuss 
Laurana’s wider influence. 














Fic. 8 FIG. 9 
Urbino, Ducal Palace: Details of Doors of the Sala degli Angeli, by Francesco di Giorgio. P. 1476 





Fic. 1o—Urbino, Ducal Palace: Detail of Doors of Fic. 11—Urbino, Ducal Palace: Detail of Doors of 
Sala degli Angeli, by Francesco di Giorgio. P.1476 Sala degli Arazzi, by Francesco di Giorgio. P. 1476 
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Fic. 12—Urbino: Court of the Ducal Palace Fic. 13—Rome, Vatican: Court of S. Damaso 
by Luciano Laurana. 1467-1472 by Bramante. 1503 ff. 





Fic. 14—Florence: Palazzo Guadagni, by Fic. 


15—Rome: Court of the Palazzo Massimi 
Simone del Pollaiuolo. 1503-1506 alle 


Colonne, by Baldassare Peruzzi. 1535 ff. 
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vation had remained without successors. In the Ducal Palace courtyard at Urbino 
(Fig. 12), however, Laurana had employed such pilasters to frame bays with square- 
headed windows, and now in the Urbino panel he exploited every combination of these 
motives. 


The first two palaces at the left (Fig. 1) have square-headed openings throughout, one 
with architraves only, the other with friezes and cornices in addition. Specially notable 
here are the loggias, above and below, with lintels and free-standing columns, hitherto not 
used on a palace exterior. In a general way, they anticipate the loggia of the Palazzo 
Guadagni (1503-1506) otherwise so backwardly traditional (Fig. 14), and even those of 
the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne (1535 ff.), especially the ones in its court (Fig. 15). 

In the first palace at the right (Fig. 16) the lower story has arches resting on plain piers, 
as in the side fagades of Alberti’s temple at Rimini; the three upper stories have each the 
“Roman arch order,” carried out far more literally than in the Rucellai and with engaged 
columns, as meanwhile at Rome, to be sure, in the court of the Palazzo Venezia (1469-71) 
and in the vestibule of San Marco after 1471.*° Perhaps, quite as much as the examples in 
Rome, Laurana’s work may have had a share in the formation of Bramante’s design for 
the Court of S. Damaso (1503 ff.), which likewise has four stories with a simple arcade for 
the lowermost, and which has again lintels only in the topmost (Fig. 13). In any event 
Laurana’s design, as Witting has remarked, is the first to show an order above a plain 
ground story. Thus it anticipates also the Palace of Raphael and initiates a distinguished 
line. 

The second palace on the right in the Urbino panel and the imposing one in the distance 
at the left have each a loggia with arches framed by pilasters in the lower story, where 
this scheme had not yet been employed. With pedestals below the order, as in the Palazzo 
Venezia, it was used by Bramante in the cloister of S. Maria della Pace (1500). In its 
combination with the pilasters and window treatment above, it constitutes the prototype 
of the Farnesina (1509), which shows indeed a close similarity of detail and proportion 
(Fig. 25). Indeed this similarity adds new force to Geymiiller’s argument® that Raphael— 
to whom Laurana’s design was familiar—and not Peruzzi, designed the Farnesina. 

In the palaces of the Baltimore panel the innovations are still more striking, since a 
rhythmical grouping of pilasters is used for the first time on a palace exterior. At the left 
(Fig. 17) they constitute a “triumphal arch motive” of alternately wide and narrow bays, 
the former framing an arch. This motive had been earliest used in Alberti’s S. Andrea at 
Mantua, both as the system of the nave and on the fagade.** Laurana’s design now fur- 
nishes a prototype—infinitely closer than S. Andrea or the Rucellai palace—for the 


30. For the dates see H. Egger in P. Dengel, Der 
Palazzo Venezia in Rom, 1909, pp. 9, note, 20-21. The 
Benediction Loggia of St. Peter’s might also come into 
consideration, but the latest researches indicate that this 
was after 1490, Berrer, Albertis Bauten, 1911, p. 55. 

31. Geymiiller recognized this in the end (1906), 
Architektur der Renaissance in Toscana, III, Nachtrag zur 
Monographie Albertis. 


32. Raffaello . . . , pp. 25-35. For the counter 
arguments see T. Hofman, Raffael als Architekt, III, 1911, 
PP. 71-74. 

33. It is used in the great court of the Rocca at Pesaro, 
where Laurana was working in 1476, the superstructure 
being executed in the time of Giovanni Sforza, who_suc- 
ceeded to power four years after Laurana’s death., Cf. 
Budinich, Ii Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino, p. 71; and Hofman 
Die Bauten des Herzogs Federigo di Montefeliro. . 
Pp. 24. 
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Cancelleria (1486 ff.) (Fig. 19). As very close relations existed between its builders, the 
Riarii,“ and the ducal house of Urbino, it is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
derivation was actual and direct. 

Far more literal and notable still is the relation between this design of Laurana’s and 
one of the most famous works of Bramate, the Court of the Belvedere at the Vatican 
(1503 ff.), hitherto supposed to be quite the first of its type (Fig. 20). On the north wall, 
the lower story, which is all of it that is Bramante’s, has the continuous “triumphal arch 
motive,” framing square-headed windows in a form astonishingly similar to Laurana’s, 
both in detail and proportion. The same motive was used by another scion of Urbino, 
Girolamo Genga, in the great court of the Villa Imperiale at Pesaro (1521-1540). 

Not less influential was the palace to the right in the Baltimore panel (Fig. 18), likewise 
with rhythmical grouping, but without arches and with the pilasters closely spaced. No 
facade treatment of the sort had yet been attempted. Not many years were to elapse, 
however, before it was to be taken up by Bramante and Raphael of Urbino. Coupled 


. pilasters were characteristic of Bramante’s work even in Lombardy, and coupled columns 


formed the motive of the Palace of Raphael, as well as of the Palazzo Vidoni-Caffarelli. 
Closest of all in their parallelism were Raphael’s Stalle Chigiane (1515-1520). The base- 
ment wall is preserved, and a fragment of the superstructure appears in a fifteenth century 
drawing in the Uffizi (no. 366, Fig. 25). Maggi’s plan of Rome, about 1610," makes clear 
that the third story was of the same type as those below, and not as shown by Geymiiller 
(Fig. 24).** Thus a corrected restoration, with coupled pilasters in each of three stories, 
would be even more similar to Laurana’s design. 

It should be noted that none of the palaces on these panels show arches descending on 
the heads of circular columns, which Luciano had used in the court of the Ducal Palace, 
and which have caused its identification with the Florentine style of Brunelleschi. This 
was a motive which he could have observed—wreaths, composite capitals, and all—in 
Alberti’s early Arco del Cavallo at Ferrara. It is to the example of this work that we must 
refer not only the arcade at Urbino, but that of the Cortile di San Giorgio in the Castello 
at Mantua, which Pacchioni has just attributed to Luciano with much plausibility.” 
Before composing the panels he had perhaps read in Alberti’s treatise: 

“Columns that are to have Arches over them, ought by rights to be square; for 
if they were round the work wou’d not be true, because the heads of the arches 


wou’d not lie plum upon the solid of the Column underneath; but as much as 
their squares exceeded a circle, so much of them wou’d hang over the void.”’** 


None of the palaces represented shows the variant of the Urbino court motive 
which is found at Gubbio, namely, a tabernacle window having pilasters of its own, within 
the large bays framed by the main pilasters. Although all the elements of this somewhat 
redundant scheme are present in the panels, as well as in the Ducal Palace itself, Laurana’s 


34. G. Mancini, Vita di Leon Battista Alberti, and ed., own supposition that the upper story was a later addition 
1911, Pp. 435, established that Cardinal Scarampi, who had is merely an assumption on aesthetic grounds. 
made a heginning in 1465, got little further than founda- a6. Magedie . .s , Mig 6. 
tions. 37. Ob. cit. 

35- Hofman, Rafaed. . . , III, pl. LIV. Hofman’s 38. Architecture, Book VII, Ch. 15, translation by J. 


Leoni (1726). 
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failure to use it in any of the numerous palace designs of the sort which he shows may 
tend to confirm the belief that he did not himself design the court at Gubbio (1476—1480).*® 


Of superposed orders Alberti says: 


“The proportions of the Columns shou’d be taken from those of the Basilique, 
only with this difference, that here the Architrave, Freze and Cornice together 
shou’d be one fifth of the Column in height. If you wou’d make a second row of 
Columns over this first, those Columns shou’d be one fourth part thinner and 
shorter than those below, and for a basement to them you must make a plinth 
half the height of the basement at the bottom. . . . The breadth of each 
Pier shou’d be equal to half that Aperture; all which rules must be observed 
with the greatest care and exactness. Lastly, against these Pilasters we must 
not set Columns entirely insulate, as in Triumphal Arches, but only three quarter 
Columns with Pedestals under them, in height one sixth of the Column itself.’’*° 


And he adds elsewhere: 


“ 


andy The height of the clear open of the window must be one third 
more than its breadth; and this is the proportion if the window be higher than 
broad.’”# 


Luciano’s proportions conform closely to these prescriptions, but not to the exclusion of 
some variety. Alberti’s own Rucellai Palace, unlike the Colosseum, had had no “ base- 
ment” or plinth between the stories, but its entablatures had formed sill-courses on which 
the windows rested in the Florentine manner. Laurana, in four of his palaces, now followed 
Alberti’s text by inserting a parapet above the entablature, and in all cases at least raised 
the sills of his windows, anticipating the later practice. Interestingly enough, he shows no 
such pedestal in his amphitheatre in the background (Fig. 31) or in the two palaces most 
closely related to it. The reason is not far to seek: his model was not the Colosseum or 
the theater of Marcellus, but the amphitheater at Pola in his native land, on the way from 
Zara to Venice (Fig. 7), a relationship which tends to give further confirmation of his 
authorship of the panel. 


Two or three other points of detail in the palace designs deserve mention. At the corners, 
instead of a single pilaster, there is often one on each face with a fragment of pier beyond, 
leaving the corner of the entablature unsupported. Doubtless this came about first in 
the buildings with an arch order, through the need of making the corner pier as broad as 
the others, and is easily intelligible in the first attempt to use the motive around an 
external angle. In the facades of S. Francesco at Rimini and S. Marco in Rome it had been 
possible to break the entablature. The problem was still giving trouble, as is well known, 
when the Library of St. Mark’s was being built two generations later. Budinich has 
already remarked that, besides repeating Alberti’s heavier console cornice for the upper 
story, Laurana in other buildings shown on the panels inaugurates the use of a cornice 
proportioned to the upper story only. An interesting feature of those palace designs in 
which the old sloping roof is abandoned are the multitude of flat pediments above the main 


39. For the date and summary of attributions see 40. Book VIII, Chs. 6 and 7. 
Budinich, op. cit., pp. 130-135; Berrer, op. cit., and 41. Book IX, Ch. 3. 
Colasanti, Gubbio, 1905. 
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cornice, an endeavor to solve the practical problem of drainage which again betrays the 
hand of the practical architect. 


Besides the palaces, three churches or temples appear on the panels. One of these, a 
basilica (Fig. 27) is particularly welcome because so few basilican fagades from the early 
Renaissance exist at all. Alberti’s two models, S. Francesco and S. Maria Novella, remained 
incomplete or hybrid.” Of the basilican fagades toward the end of the century, such as 
S. Maria del Popolo (Fig. 21), S. Agostino, and S. Aurea at Ostia, some of which may well 
have derived through Baccio Pontelli from Luciano’s design, none can remotely compare in 
harmony and classical quality with it. Extreme clarity marks the arrangement of pilasters 
and doorways, set off by broad simple bands of contrasting marble. A tabernacle window 
replaces the mediaeval rose in the clerestory. In this respect as in others it anticipates the 
treatment of S. Maria delle Carceri at Prato, otherwise a different type of church, built by 
Giuliano da San Gallo in 1484-1401. 

Two of the churches belong to the centrally-balanced type, to which the Renaissance, 
preoccupied with questions of abstract form, gave so much attention. Of these, the one 
in the background of the Baltimore panel (Fig. 31) an octagon with octagonal encircling 
aisle or zone of niches, is the more related to early Renaissance tradition. A general sug- 
gestion from the Bapistery at Florence, especially evident in the roof and lantern, may be 
assumed, as in the case of most buildings of the type. Only Brunelleschi’s unfinished 
S. Maria degli Angeli, however, furnished any real precedent for the parti, and here the 
exterior treatment is different. Whereas Brunelleschi made the outer wall of sixteen equal 
sides, with exterior niches alternating with openings, Laurana treated each of the eight 
broad faces with a rhythmical spacing—a method not employed in an executed work of 
this type until S. Maria della Salute, and then, of course, in an entirely different spirit. 
Laurano’s design thus stands with some of Serlio’s and with Michelangelo’s unexecuted 
project for S. Giovanni de Fiorentini among the unrealized versions of this monumental 
but ill-fated idea. 


A brilliant realization, on the other hand, awaited the circular temple which Laurana 
gave the place of honor in the Urbino panel (Fig. 26). The idea came to execution (1501- 
1502) in the famous Tempietto of Bramante, Laurana’s great successor from Urbino 
(Fig. 28). Ultimately the idea goes back to Alberti, who in his treatise recommended 
especially the round temple, and wrote that it should be marked out exactly circular.** 
He himself had attempted this on a large scale in 1470 in the rotunda of the Annunziata 
in Florence, which, however, never received any exterior treatment. Geymiiller and others 
have called attention to the numerous minor examples of circular temples which appear 
in backgrounds of paintings and engravings of the late fifteenth century,“ but none of 
these seems to antedate Laurana’s, and none of them compares with his either in serious 
importance or in directness of relation to Bramante’s Tempietto and to the temple that 
Raphael painted (1504) in the Sposalizio (Fig. 29). All close students have been in agree- 


42. The minute fagade in Francesco’s Trattato, to 44. Geymiiller, Raffaello. . . ,p. 78 and figs. 46, 47; 
which Venturi draws attention, Storia . . . , VIII, M. Rosenthal, Die Architekturen in Raffaels Gemiilden, 
1, 771, fig. 579, is devoid of an order and has only an 1909, p. 18. Cf. also M. Ermers, Die Architekturen 
elementary generic resemblance. Raffaels in seine Fresken, Tafelbildern, und Teppichen, 


43. Book VII, Ch. 4. 1909. 
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Fic. 20—Rome, Vatican: Court of the Belvedere Fic. 21—Rome: S. Maria del Popolo 
Lower Story by Bramante. 1503 ff. 1472-1477 
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Fic. 22 FIG. 23 


Perspective Drawings by Piero della Francesca 
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24—Rome: Stalle Chigiane, by Raphael. 1515-1520 (Restoration by Geymiiller) 
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Fic. 25—Rome: Villa Farnesina and Stalle Chigiane. 1509 (Fifteenth Century Drawing 


by a Flemish Artist, in the Uffizi) 
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ment that the community of character in these two buildings is due to the common training 
of their authors in the Urbino of Laurana, even though most of them have been unfamiliar 
with his panel. Geymiiller suspected in the case of Raphael that he had seen designs which 
without doubt Duke Federigo had called on Laurana to make for the proposed “tempio 
glorioso”’ of which Giovanni Santi wrote at the time.“ Here is one study of the sort by 


Laurana; another existed in the model of the “tempio ritondo” which Baldi saw in the 
duke’s wardrobe. 


In its details Laurana’s temple offers much of interest. The opus reticulatum of the 
breastings, like that of the Rucellai palace, is another link with Alberti. On the other 
hand, the pediments, unlike Alberti’s, do not conform to the established classical grammar, 
but, like certain examples from Brunelleschi and his school, have a full cyma on their 
horizontal cornice. The segment above the door cornice, as Budinich has noted, is also 
from Florence, where it may be found as late as 1476. In the Annunziata, following the 
ancient example of the Minerva Medica, Alberti had allowed himself wider bays at cardinal 
points, as Laurana here does, whereas Bramante made his colonnade uniform in spacing. 
In the interior too, Laurana’s building would have been of quite different form from its 
successor. Above the clerestory windows, as orthographic reconstruction shows, there is 
not height for a semicircular dome over the whole area, and it would seem that a ring of 
columns or niches must have been envisaged. 


The triumphal arch and columns of the Baltimore panel (Fig. 31) are other symbols of 
the humanism of the time, as embodied in Alberti’s writings. Of the latter he says: 


“ 


As for these Columns which have been erected as Monuments; 
some have been such as are used in other Structures; others have been so large 
as to be fit for no Edifice; but merely to serve as a Monument to posterity. Of 
this last sort we are now to treat, and its members are as follows. Instead of a 
basement there are several steps rising above the level of the platform, over these 
a square Plinth, and above that another not less than the first. In the third place 
came the base of the Column, then the Column with its Capital, and last of all the 
Statue standing upon a Plinth. Some between the first and second Plinths 


under the base placed a sort of Dye to raise the work higher, and give it the 
greater air of majesty.’”*’ 


Laurana’s columns follow these prescriptions so closely that from this case there can 
be no doubt he knew the manuscript. Italian translations of it are known to have circulated 


in the fifteenth century, and Alberti seems to have intended to dedicate the published 
version to Duke Federigo.** 


In the triumphal arch the relation to Alberti is even more definite. Alberti writes: 


“But nothing can be a greater ornament either to Squares or the meeting of 
several Streets, than Arches at the entrance of the Streets; an Arch being 
indeed nothing else but a Gate standing continually open . . . A very 
popular situation for an Arch is where a Street joyns into a Square and especially 


45. Cronaca rimata, terzine 47-48. Cf. also Budinich: 48. Documents in Mancini, op. cit., p. 482, note; on 
Il Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino, pp. 43-44. p. 479 the close relations of Alberti and the duke are 

46. Op. cit., pp. 62-63. brought out. 

47. Bk. VIII, Ch. 3. 
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in the Royal Street, by which name I understand the most eminent in the City. 
An Arch, like a bridge, shou’d have no less than three open passages; that in the 
middle for the Soldiers to return thro’ in Triumph to pay their devotions to 
their Paternal Gods, and the two side ones for the Matrons and Citizens to go 
out to meet and welcome them home. When you build one of these Triumphal 
Arches, let the line of the Platform which runs lengthways with the street be the 
half of the line that goes cross the street from right to left, and the length of this 
cross-line shou’d never be less than fifty cubits. This kind of Structures is very 
like that of a Bridge, only it never consists of more than four Peers and three 
Arches. Of the shortest line of the Platform which runs lengthways with the 
street, leave one eighth part towards the Square, and as much behind on the 
other side, for the Platforms of Columns to be erected against the Peers. The 
other longer line which crosses the Street must also be divided into eight parts, 
two whereof must be given to the aperture in the middle, and one to each Peer 
and to each side opening. The perpendicular upright of the Peers that support 
the middle Arch, to the spring of that Arch, must be two of the aforesaid parts 
and a third; and the Peers of the two side Arches must bear the same proportion 
to their respective aperture. The soffit of the Arches must be perfect Vaults. The 
crowns of the Peers beneath the spring of the Arch, may be made in imitation of 
the Doric Capital, only instead of the Ovolo and Abacus they may have a project- 
ing cornice either Corinthian or Ionic and beneath the cornice by way of gorgerine, 
a plain freze, and below that an astragal and a fillet like those at the top of the 
Shaft of a Column. All these ornaments together shou’d take up the ninth part 
of the height of the Peer. This ninth part must be again subdivided into nine 
smaller parts, five whereof must be given to the cornice, three to the freze, and 
one to the astragal and fillet. The architrave or face of the arch that turns from 
Peer to Peer must never be broader then the tenth part of its aperture, nor 
narrower than the twelfth. The Columns that are placed in front against the 
Peers must be regular and insulate; they must be so raised that the top of their 
shafts may be equal to the top of the arch and their length must be equal to the 
breadth of the middle aperture. These Columns must have their bases, plinths 
and pedestals as also their Capitals, either Corinthian or Composite together with 
Architrave, Freze and Cornice either Jonic or Corinthian, according to the propor- 
tions already prescribed for those several members. Above these Columns must 
be a plain Wall, half as high as the whole Substructure from the lowest basement 
to the top of the Cornice, and the height of this additional Wall must be divided 
into eleven parts, one of which must be given to a plain Cornice at the top, without 
either freze or architrave, and one and a half to a basement with a reversed 
cymatium which must take up one third of the height of that basement. The 
Statues must be placed directly over the Intablature of the Columns, upon little 
pedestals whose height must be equal to the thickness of the top of the Shaft of 
the Columns. The height of the Statues with their pedestals must be eight of the 
eleven parts to which we divided the upper Wall. At the top of the whole 
Structure, especially towards the Square, must be placed larger Statues, triumphal 
Cars, Animals and other Trophies. The base for these to stand upon, must be a 
Plinth three times as high as the Cornice which is immediately below it. These 
larger Statutes which we thus place uppermost, must in height exceed those 
which stand below them over the Columns, not less than a sixth part, nor more 
than two ninths. In convenient places in the front of the upper Wall we may cut 
Inscriptions or Stories in relieve, in square or round pannels. Beneath the Vault 
of the Arch the upper half of the Wall, upon which the Arch turns, is extremely 
proper for Stories in relieve, but the lower half, being exposed to be spattered 
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with dirt, is very unfit for such ornaments. For a basement to the Peers we may 
make a plinth not more than cubit and a half high, and that its angle may not be 
broke by the brush of the wheels, we may carry it off into a cima reversa, which 
must take up one fourth of the height of the basement itself.” 


Laurana follows Alberti’s major requirements without slavish adherence to their detail, 
having notably the three open passages, the high attic, the square and circular reliefs, and 
the projecting base of the piers. No Roman example I know has the same lateral compo- 
sition of the columns, and but one has coupled columns at all. This one, however, is 
precisely the one at Pola (Fig. 7), an arch which also has Victories in the spandrels, like 
Luciano’s. Columns, or even pilasters, on the attic are again not characteristically Roman. 


Coupled columns, high attic, and pilasters on an attic all appear also in the Arch of 
Alfonso I on the Castel Nuovo at Naples, the chief executed example of a triumphal arch 
in the Renaissance, many features of which are themselves taken from the arch at Pola. 
The architectural framework of Alfonso’s arch has lately been attributed to Luciano— 
during activity in Naples of which Baldi reported the garbled tradition®°—on the grounds 
of its relation to Pola, of a certain similarity between it and the west front of the Ducal 
Palace at Urbino, and of its generally classical character.*' To these we might now add 
the features of community with Luciano’s arch on the Baltimore panel, as well as some 
details of Florentine origin which we have noted in Luciano’s paintings, such as the 
segmental tympanum with scrolls, resting on a horizontal entablature. Other Florentine 
details here, to be sure, are very uncharacteristic of Luciano, such as the peculiar Ionic 
capitals from the Baptistery used by Brunelleschi. Against Luciano, as Rolfs has 
observed,” is the early date of the arch. The first project, 1442, is even before Alberti’s 
earliest buildings or the De re aedificatoria, and the long interval of time which separates 
even its adaptation to the Castel Nuovo, 1451, from Luciano’s first appearance in Mantua 
in 1465, would seem to speak decisively for the intervention of Alberti, the great pioneer of 
classicism.** The resemblance of the west front of the Palazzo Ducale to that of the 


Castel Nouvo would then be merely one more instance of Laurana’s discipleship to 
Alberti. 


The panels hold also a place of much importance in the history of town planning and of 
space composition. During the Middle Ages the idea of uniformity in the walls of streets 
and squares had been abandoned, and no piazza since Roman times had the regularity and 
symmetrical grouping of the two ideal projects by Laurana. Alberti had conceived the 
new ideal in his projects for the rebuilding of the Borgo under Nicholas V, and Laurana 
once more embodies in a concete way Alberti’s literary suggestions: 


“The streets within the City, besides being handsomely paved and cleanly 
kept, will be rendered much more noble, if the doors are built all after the same 
model, and the houses on each side stand in an even line, and none higher than 


49. Book VIII, Ch. 6. 52. Franz Laurana, 1907, p. 169. 

50. Op. cit., p. 44. 53. It can scarcely be maintained, as by Pacchioni, 

st. L. Venturi, in L’Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 444-450, op. cit., that Luciano can have designed the arch at 
accepted by A. Venturi, Dalmazia artistica, 1917, and Naples, with its Roman character, when one recognizes, 
Storia . . . , VIII, 1, p. 670; C. Ricci, Leon Battista as he does, that the much more naive court of the Castello 
Alberti, 1917, p. 28; and Colasanti, Luciano Laurana, di S. Giorgio at Mantua (to which he calls attention) at 
P. 9. least a decade later in date, is Luciano’s. 
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another. The parts of the street which are principally to be adorned, are these: 
The Bridge, the Cross-ways, and the place for public Spectacles, which last is 
nothing else but an open place, with seats built about it. : 

The Cross-ways and Squares differ only in their bigness, the Cross-way being 
indeed nothing else but a small Square. It is certain, one of the greatest ornaments 
either of a Square, or of a Cross-way, is a handsome Portico, under which the old 
men may spend the heat of the day, or be mutually serviceable to each other. 

. . The Greeks made their Forums or Markets exactly square, and en- 
compassed them with large double Porticos, which they adorned with Columns 
and their intablatures, all of Stone, with noble Terrasses at the top for taking the 
air upon. Among our Countrymen the Italians, the Forums used to be a third 
part longer than they were broad; and because in ancient times they were the 
places where the Shows of the Gladiators were exhibited, the Columns in the 
Porticos were set at a greater distance from each other, that they might not 
obstruct the sight of those diversions. In the Porticoes were the Shops for the 
Goldsmiths, and over the first Story were Galleries projecting out for seeing the 
Shows in, and the publick Magazines. This was the method among the Ancients. 
For my part I wou’d have a square twice as long as broad, and that the Porticoes 
and other buildings about it shou’d answer in some proportion to the open area 
in the middle, that it may not seem too large, by means of the lowness of the 
buildings, nor too small, from their being too high. A proper height for the build- 
ings about a Square is one third of the breadth of the open area, or one sixth at 
the least. I would also have the Porticoes raised above the level of the ground 
one fifth part of their breadth, and that their breadth shou’d be equal to half the 
height of their Columns, including the Intablature.” 


In Laurana’s projects, the uniform building-line is kept, and a uniform cornice-line in 
the major palaces as well, while an effective balance is created by the grouping of the 
principal units, even though these do not exactly correspond. The height of the palaces 
in the Urbino panel is exactly one-third of the width of the square, as Alberti suggests; 
those of the Baltimore panel are but slightly higher. The porticoes which Alberti recom- 
mends are also present in numbers.” 


More perhaps than any of the contemporary piazzas of actual stone and mortar, these 
of Laurana’s are characteristic of Renaissance ideals of grouping, in their centralized 
composition as well as in the self-sufficiency and potential independence of the single 
buildings. Here is nothing of the baroque distortion of individual elements to render them 
incapable of a separate existence, apart from the whole. Thus they may well stand as the 
typical Renaissance ensembles, as against the embodiment of later and contrasting ideals 
in the Piazza del Campidoglio. 

Scarcely less important than in architecture was the influence of the panels in painting. 
This was indeed double: on the nature of the composition, and on the chacracter of the 
forms represented. Before Luciano’s panels one cannot find paintings in which whole 
buildings are used in the background as symmetrical masses, stabilizing the composition. 
Hitherto the architecture so used had been that of interiors, loggias, or baldachins, as first 


54. Book VIII, Ch. 6. for the reception of persons that are just landed; nor 
5s. The subject of the Berlin panel is likewise from shou’d it want Pillars, Bars and Rings to fasten ships to 
Alberti, Book IV, Ch. 8: “Besides all this, a good Haven and there shou’d also be a good number of Ware-houses 


shou’d have places to walk in, and a Portico and Temple, or Vaults for the laying up of Goods . . .” 
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Fic. 29—Milan, Brera: Spo- Fic. 30—Rome, Sistine Chapel: Delivery of the Keys 
salizio, by Raphael. 1504 by Perug*no. 1481 F 
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in Brunelleschi’s background for Massaccio’s Trinity. Now the way was opened for a 
whole new genre among the Umbrians, from Perugino’s Delivery of the Keys, 1481 (Fig. 
30),°° through Pintorricchio’s decorations in the Borgia apartments, to Raphael’s Sposalizio. 
In Perugino’s fresco the derivative relationship is particularly clear, since the elements 
themselves are ones used before in Laurana’s Baltimore panel. A great octagonal temple 
is flanked by two triumphal arches with tall attics. The triumphal arch, which Gozzoli 
and others had introduced merely as a trophy of humanism, and which Luciano had been 
the first to use as an equipoise, was now adopted as an axial feature by Francesco di 
Giorgio,” Pintorricchio, Botticelli, and Piero di Cosimo. 

Luciano’s painted panels were also widely imitated by the intarsia workers. The 
examples in the Ducal Palace we have already seen. A number of cassone panels®* and 
choir stalls show similar subjects. None of them at all approaches Luciano’s panels, 
either in novelty of the architectural forms shown, or in harmony of composition in mass 
and space.®® 

For the details of backgrounds, Laurana’s new forms were drawn on quite as extensively. 
That Raphael was indebted to him in this respect quite as much as to Bramante is well 
known. The S. Bernardino panels in Perugia are also full of motives from Urbino, some- 
times strangely transmuted. In several of these, as well as in the cognate Casa Ranieri 
Annunciation, they seem to come from the panels rather than from the Ducal Palace 
itself. Those architectural sketches to which Venturi supposes the painter had recourse 
did not originate with Francesco di Giorgio, as he suggests, but ultimately with Laurana. 


With the knowledge of Laurana’s style now gained, at once broader and more precise, 
we might return fruitfully to the vexed questions of attribution in the more local schools, 
and consider what bearing the use of his characteristic forms among the architects and 
painters of Umbria and Siena may have on these, but this must be left for another occasion. 


A word may be allowed on the position of Laurana in the development of perspective. 
According to recent studies,® even Piero della Francesca’s treatise, written about the time 
Luciano’s panels were painted, involved no real innovations in theory over Alberti’s 
Della pittura. He made merely a labor-saving improvement in the technique of the old 
“‘costruzione legitima,”’ at best slow and painful by nature, and gave a wealth of graphic 
applications to familiar architectural and other physical forms. We can scarcely doubt 
that Luciano had profited by Piero’s diagrams, even though the treatise may not yet have 
been put in its final written shape, for we note the recurrence of many elements of which 
Piero demonstrates the geometrical methods of construction. The octagonal building, the 





56. Venturi, Storia. . . , VII, 2, pp. 492 and 809. 59. The drawing for such a panel reproduced by Woer- 
recognizes here the influence of the Urbino panel, but mann, Handziechnungen. . .im. . . Kupferstichka- 
supposes it to be Piero’s. binett zu Dresden, 1896, I, xv, is of childish simplicity and 

57. In the Nativity at S. Domenico in Siena. As backwardness compared to the Urbino examples. 
bearing on the relative achievement of Francesco and 60. Geymiiller, Raffaello. . . ,p.12, and Budinich, 
Luciano in architecture and perspective, it is interesting Il Palazzo Ducale d’Urbino, p. 149. 
to note that Francesco's point of sight is taken much too 61. L’Arte, XII, 1909, p. 196, Storia. . . , VII, 2, 
near, and that the arch, as demonstrated by orthographic Pp. 471, note. 


reconstruction, is three times teo déep in plan. 

58. Schubring, Cassoni . . . , 1915, NOS. 490, 795} 
W. M. Odom, History of Italian Furniture, I, 1918, fig. 
53A; W. Bode, Iialian Renaissance Furniture, 1921, fig. 11. 


62. C. Winterberg, De prospettiva pingendi, 1909, 
Introduction, pp. 62-63. 
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pedestal, are obvious instances (Figs. 22, 23). No theoretical progress beyond this is 
involved in our perspectives but they do imply a practical facility hitherto unapproached 
and an application of the method to far more complex forms. This facility passed on to 
Laurana’s own followers, and it would seem that the easy mastery of perspective in the 
works of Bramante and Raphazl may come through Laurana’s panels rather than directly 
from Piero. 


Luciano’s place in the history of architecture should now be easy to redefine. As to 
the derivation of his style, the general references of many writers to a Florentine or 
Brunelleschian relationship® we see to be not deeply significant. Obviously it was from 
Alberti that Laurana drew his principal inspiration, with an immediacy and literalness not 
realized heretofore, from that Alberti whom the Florentine school neither understood nor 
followed. We see clearly that the great master whom he came to know in Mantua™ 
received his full allegiance. 


We understand to-day that the works of what is called the High Renaissance are those 
of a school rather than a period, but the recognition by Geymiiller® and Willich® of 
Alberti as the true founder of the High Renaissance in this sense, will not lead us to believe 
Laurana a mere satellite, as Willich supposes. 

The evidence of his paintings forces us to transfer to him no small share of the 
originality heretofore credited to Bramante and Raphael, his two great followers from 
Urbino. In palace design especially we find the schemes of the great Roman examples, 
such as the Vatican and the Farnesina, fully developed in his work. Even the system of 
San Gallo’s Farnese Palace, with its tiers of tabernacle windows in a plain wall, is prefigured 
in Laurana’s exterior of the Ducal Palace. 1: we consider creative originality and influence, 
we must accord Luciano a historical importance not inferior to that of Bramante himself. 


63. Thus Geymiiller early (1884) speaks of Luciano as whom Vasari speaks, ed. Milanesi, II, 1878, p. 385, note 2, 
receiving the style from Brunelleschi, Raffaello. . . , was repeated by Paolo Tedeschi in Archivio storico lom- 








p. 8. Budinich adduces certain details, but, so far as they 
are not from Alberti’s Rucellai Palace they are of a minor 
character. Even at the end (1906) Geymaller was misled 
by the Berlin panel into exaggerating the dependence on 
Florence, Architektur der Renaissance in Toscana, III, 
Nachirag zur Monographie Alberlis, p. 10. L. Venturi, 
who contrasts Luciano and Brunelleschi, nevertheless 
speaks of Laurana’s “tendenza costruitiva fiorentina,” 
L’ Arte, XVII, p. 442, and of the “origine brunelleschiana 
dell’ architetture di Luciano,” p. 456. A. Venturi in L’ Arte, 
XX, p. 280, while recognizing that both differ from 
Brunelleschi, goes too far in asserting a fundamental 
contrast between the styles of Laurana and Alberti. 
Pacchioni, op. cit, p. 108, is led by his Mantuan studies to 
realize Alberti’s influence on Laurana there, and Colasanti, 
op. cit., pp. 12-14, strikes the proper ratio in assessing 
Luciano’s indebtedness to the two great earlier masters. 
Milanesi’s supposition that Luciano was that “Schiavone 
che fece assai cose in Vinezia,” the pupil of Brunelleschi of 


bardo, X, 1883, pp. 667-682, and taken up by Budinich, 
although Reber had argued against it. W. Rolfs, Franz 
Laurana, 1907, p. 18, called attention to the great lapse of 
time between Brunelleschi’s death (1446) and Luciano’s 
first appearance in Mantua (1465), while L. Venturi, 
op. cit., p. 499, note, has emphasized that Filarete’s list 
(Book VI) from which Vasari’s whole passage (II, 385) is 
paraphrased, does not bring the Schiavone into relation 
with Brunelleschi or Venice at all. It is possible, however, 
that Vasari’s addition to Filarete’s passage was motived 
by additional information. 

64. Alberti is known to have been there in 1459-1460, 
and again in January, 1463. 

65. Architektur der Renaissance in Toscana, III, 1906, 
Nachtrag zur Monographie Albertis, p. 12; and Gesam- 
tiiberblick, II, 1908, p. 12. 

66. Baukunsi der Renaissance in Italian, 1914 f.., 
passim. 
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Fic. 2—Solsona, Episcopal Museum: Detail of Old and New Testament Panel from Sagars 
(Photo. Mas) 




















THE EARLIEST PAINTED PANELS OF 
CATALONIA (V 


By WALTER W. S. COOK? 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT PANEL FROM SAGARS 


HE most interesting features of the two side panels from Sagars,* which now hang 
in the Episcopal Museum at Solsona, are iconographic. Judged solely from an 
aesthetic point of view these two works are even inferior to the St. Andrew 
antependium at Vich,* for which they were made. This can be explained by 
the fact that the St. Andrew altar-frontal hung in front of the altar, whereas 

the Solsona fragments were placed in a less conspicuous position, at the sides, and accord- 
ingly received a more summary treatment by the artist. 

The Old and New Testament panel originally contained one scene from Genesis (The 
Fall of Man) and five scenes from the Passion of Christ (Entry into Jerusalem, Betrayal, 
Descent from the Cross, Entombment, Three Maries at the Tomb). Of the latter, the 
scene of the Entombment and the Three Maries at the Tomb are almost entirely lost. 


THE FALL OF MAN 


The Fall of Man, shown in the first compartment (Fig. 2), follows in general the ancient 
formula found in the early centuries of the Christian era, where Adam and Eve stand on 
either side of the Tree of Knowledge, around which the serpent is coiled. The scene occurs 
as early as the middle of the third century in Italy® and is found in Spain on fourth and 


r. For previous articles in this series see The Art 3. Illustrated in The Art Bulletin, VIII, 4, figs. 29, 30. 
Bulletin, V, 4, pp. 85 ff.; VI, 2, pp. 31 ff.; VIII, 2, pp. 57 #f.; 4. Ibid., figs. 1-6. 
VIL, 4, pp. 195 ff. The stucco altar-frontals of Catalonia 5. For a discussion of the Fall of Man see: W. de 
have been discussed in Art Studies, II, pp. 41-81. Griineisen, Sainte-Marie-Antique, Rome, 1911, pp. 342, ff.; 

2. To Charles R. Morey, Professor of Art and Archae- A. Springer, Die Genesisbilder in der Kunst des frithen 
ology at Princeton University, I am especially indebted Mittelalters mit besonderer Riicksicht auf den Ashburnham- 
for criticism of the following pages. The Princeton Index Pentateuch in Abhandlungen der Sachs. Ak. d. Wiss., phil. 
of Christian Art has been of invaluable assistance in the hist. Kl., TX, 6, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 665-733; Hans Graeven, 
collection of iconographic data. For many of the illus- Adamo ed Eva sui cofanetti d’avorio bisantini, in L’arte, II, 
trations I am indebted to the courtesy of The Frick Art 1899, pp. 297-315; J. J. Tikkanen, Die Genesismosaiken 
Reference Library; Miss Belle da Costa Greene, Director von S. Marco in Venedig und ihr Verhilinis zu den Minia- 
of the J. Pierpont Morgan Library; and Prof. Richard turen der Cottonbibel nebst einer Untersuchung tiber den 
Offner, who has allowed me to publish details of Italian Ursprung der mittelalterlichen Genesisdarstellung, besonders 
crucifixes photographed under his direction. Others who in der byzantinischen und italienischen Kunst, in Acta 
have kindly supplied me with photographs are: Mr. Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, XVII, Helsingfors, 1889; 
Arthur Byne; Prof. A. Kingsley Porter; Prof. Albert M. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 
Friend, Jr.; Prof. Paul Clemen; Prof. Adolph Gold- s. v. Adam et Eve, I, coll. 509-519; Hugo Schmerber, Die 
schmidt; Prof. Charles R. Morey; Repertoire d’art et ~ Schlange des Paradieses, Strassburg, 1905. 
d’archéologie, Paris; Arxiv Mas, Barcelona; Vicente 6. Naples, catacomb of S. Gennaro, fresco, third 
Moreno (Moencer), Madrid; Giraudon, Paris; M. Joseph century, Eve holds apple (Garrucci, Storia dell arte 
Gudiol i Cunill, Episcopal Museum, Vich; Kunsthist. cristiana, Prato, 1873, II, pls. 95, 96); Rome, fresco, 
Seminar, Marburg a. L.; the Metropolitan Museum of Art, catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus, middle of third 
New York City; Dr. Wilhelm Kohler, Weimar; Sr. D. century (Giuseppe Wilpert, Le pitture delle catacombe 
Manuel Gémez-Moreno, Madrid; Rheinisches Museum, romane, Rome, 1903, pl. 93). 
Cologne. 
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fifth century sarcophagi at Saragossa, Astorga, and Toledo.’ On these examples the 
subject is purely symbolical: the serpent, an ordinary reptile, serves as an emblem of the 
cause of man’s downfall, and the fig leaves which Adam and Eve hold indicate a con- 
sciousness of shame. On the sarcophagus at Saragossa a sheaf of wheat is placed behind 
Adam and a sheep behind Eve, symbols of the curse of labor.’ There is no attempt to 
portray historically the Temptation and Fall, the Expulsion, and the life of toil outside 
the gates of paradise. The subject was conceived purely as a symbol and in this form it 
was disseminated throughout western Europe by means of manuscripts, frescoes, and 
sculpture,’ and was freely copied by the Spanish artists who illuminated the early Bibles 


and Beatus manuscripts. 


The First Sin was almost invariably included in the mediaeval Spanish Bibles; and an 
early example of the scene is found in the Ashburnham Pentateuch, a manuscript which 


7. The sarcophagus at Saragossa is in the crypt of 
Santa Engracia (Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 381 /6); that at 
Astorga is now in Madrid with the Tree of Knowledge 
missing (ibid., V, pl. 314 /6, pp. 28-29); one of those found 
near Largos, in the environs of Toledo, is now in the 
sacristy of the church of S. Domingo le Reya (de los Reyes), 
at Toledo (ibid., V, pl. 369 /4); and another is in the palace 
of the Ayuntamiento at Madrid (ibid., pl. 376/3). 

8. The sheaf of wheat and sheep are also found on the 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus in the Museo Cristiano of 
the Vatican (The Art Bulletin, VII, 2, fig. 34; Garrucci, 
op. cit., V, pl. 322/2; Anton de Waal, Der Sarcophag des 
Junius Bassus in den Grotten von St. Peter, Rome, 1900, 
pls. I-II, TX). 

9. In addition to the above examples, the scene of the 
Temptation and Fall is found on the following Early 
Christian monuments: 

Sarcophagi—Rome, Lateran Museum, fourth century 
(Garrucci, op. cit., V, pls. 312/1, 313/2, 314/1, 316/4 
3318/1, 358/1, 372/3, 382/3, 383/s, 384/6) (Marucchi, 
I monumenti del museo cristiano Pio-lateranense, Milan, 
1910, pl. XVII, 5); Rome, from Vatican cemetery, fourth 
century (Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 402/6); Rome, from 
Vatican cemetery, fourth century (ibid.,V, pl. 377 /1); Rome, 
Capitoline Museum, fourth century (ibid., V. pl. 3906/1); 
Rome, Museo Kircheriano, fourth century (Grousset, 
Catalogue des sarcophages chrétiens de Rome, 90, no. 124); 
Rome, Villa Carpegna, fourth century (Garrucci, of. cit., 
V, pl. 314/4); Rome, Villa Albani (Torlonia), fourth 
century (ibid., V, pl. 396/5); Rome, S. Marcello, fourth 
century (ibid., V, pl. 310/3); Rome, S. Petronilla, fourth 
century, on cover (Grousset, of. cil., 100, no. 166); 
Rome (?), from cemetery of Cyriacus (Cabrol, of. cit. 
I, col. 1625, n. 4); Porto, Bishop’s Palace, fourth century 
(Grousset, op. cit., 107, no. 194); Naples, Museum, 
fragment, fourth century (Garrucci, of. cit., V, pl. 396/2); 
Syracuse, from Catacombs, sarcophagus of Adelfia (ibid., 
V, pl. 365/1); Verona, S. Giovanni in Vale, fourth century 
(ibid., V, pl. 333/3); Milan, S. Ambrogio, fourth century 
(ibid., V, pl. 328/2); Velletri, Chiostro Dei Minori Osser- 
vanti, fifth-sixth century (ibid., V, pl. 374/4); Arles, 
convent des Minimes, fragment, fourth-fifth century 
(Edmond Le Blant, Etude sur les sarcophages chrétiens 


antiques de la ville d’Arles, Paris, 1878, p. 57, no. LIV); 
Arles, Museum, fourth-fifth century (Garrucci, op. cit., V, 
pl. 366/3); Arles, Museum, sarcophagus of Optatina 
Reticia, fourth-fifth century (Garrucci, op. cit., V. pl. 
366/2); Vienne, Museum, fragment, fourth-fifth century 
(Edmond Le Blant, Les sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule, 
Paris, 1886, p. 21, pl. V, fig. 6); Cahors, cathedral, formerly, 
now destroyed, fourth-fifth century (ibid., pp. 70-71, 
pl. XXI, fig. 2); Lucq-de-Béarn, fourth-fifth century 
(ibid., p. 103, pl. XXVII, fig. 2); Manosque, Notre-Dame, 
fourth-fifth century (Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 351/2); Le 
Mas-d’Aire, Landes, church, sarcophagus of S. Quiteria, 
fourth-fifth century (Le Blant, op. cit, p. 99, pl. XXVI, 
fig. 1; Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 301 /3); Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
MS. Fr. no. 8648, fol. 156, mentions sarcophagus, fourth- 
fifth century (Le Blant, op. cit., p. 116); Narbonne, 
St.-Paul, fifth-sixth century (ibid. p. 136, no. 189); 
Toulouse, Museum, sarcophagus from Auch, ruins of 
church of S. Oreus, sixth-eighth century (Garrucci, 
op. cit., V, pl. 312 /4; Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 510, fig. 97); 
St.-Guillem-du-Désert, church, one destroyed and a 
fragment of another, sixth-seventh century (Le Blant, 
op. cit., pp. 117-118). 

Fresco—Rome, cemetery of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus, 
arcosolium near cub. XIII, first half of fourth century; 
in cub, XIII, fourth century (Wilpert, of. cit., pl. 186, 2; 
Garrucci, op. cit., II, pls. 55/2, 57/2); Rome, cemetery of 
Domitilla, cub. II, second half of fourth century (Wilpert, 
op. cit., pl. 197, 2; Garrucci, op. cit., II, pl. 23/1); Rome, 
cemetery of Domitilla, fourth century (Dom H. Leclercq, 
Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne depuis les origines jusqu’au 
VITTe sitcle, Paris, 1907, I, p. 536, no. 34); same cemetery, 
crypt of the Magi, second half of the fourth century 
(Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 231, 2; Leclercq, op. cit., I, p. 530, 
no. 49); same cemetery, crypt of orant in wheatfield, 
first half of fourth century (ibid., I, p. 534, no. 23); same 
cemetery, arch, second half of fourth century (Wilpert, 
op. cit, pl. 227); Rome, cemetery of the Ostrianum, 
cub. II (Bosio), first half of fourth century (ibid., pl. 171, 
Leclercq, op. cit., I, p. 566, no. 3); Rome, same cemetery; 
on first arcosolium of Magi with star (Garrucci, op. cit., 
II, pl. 67/2; Leclercq, I, p. 568, no. 12); same cemetery, 
second arcosolium of Magi with the star, second half of 
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Dr. Neuss has recently attributed to a seventh century school of southern Spain.’® In the 
upper left-hand corner of the Genesis page (fol. 6) (Fig. 3) Adam and Eve stand under a 
thatched green bower supported by slender tree-trunks. They are scantily clothed in 
animal skins and their legs and arms are bare. It is unusual for the figures to be represented 
clothed; in later Spanish examples they are invariably nude. Eve is distinguished from 
the beardless Adam by her long hair, which hangs down on both sides of her head. The 
page of the manuscript has been torn so that the position of the hands is uncertain, but 
it seems to have represented shame, which is usual in the scene. On the Pompeian red 
background appears the inscription: ADAM CVM (VXORE) SVA CVM TONICIS 
PE(L)LIC(EIS). | 

An early Mozarabic version of this scene is found in the Bible of S. Isidoro at Leon, 
which was written in the year 960 by the presbyter Sancho at Valeranica or Barilangas, 
near Burgos." In this manuscript (Fig. 4) Adam and Eve stand in the Garden of Eden 
between two trees; both cover themselves with large leaves and are shown in strict 
frontality with feet turned symmetrically outward. As in the previous examples Eve is 
distinguished from the beardless Adam only by her long hair, which falls to her waist. 
Moreover, she appears to ignore the tempting serpent coiled about the trunk of a pictur- 
esque palm tree on the right. At their feet flows the River of Paradise and the background 


is covered with geometrical and foliate patterns. 


fourth century (ibid., I, p. 568, no. 13); same cemetery, 
cub. III (Bosio), second half of fourth century (Wilpert, 
op. cit., pl. 169, 1); Rome, cemetery of Priscilla (Cabrol, 
op. cit., I, coll. 509-510); Rome, cemetery of St. Callixtus, 
crypt of the Fall of Man, second half of fourth century 
(Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 211, 3; Leclercq, op. cit., I, p. 553, 
no. 30); El-Bagaoudt, chapel, cupola with biblical scenes, 
Coptic, fourth century (?) (Cabrol, op. cit., II, col. 44; 
Wladimir de Bock, Matériaux pour servir a l’archéologie de 
V Egypte chrétienne, St. Petersburg, 1901, p. 22, pl. XII); 
same place, chapel with allegorical cupola (Cabrol, op. cit., 
II, col. 55, fig. 1811; Bock, op. cit., p. 28, pls. XIII, XIV); 
Ingelheim, St. Remigius, destroyed, fresco described by 
Ermoldus Nigellus, first half of ninth century (Paul 
Clemen, Die Romanische Monumentalmalerei in den 
Rheinlanden, Diisseldorf, 1916, pp. 746 f.). 

Mosaic—Palma, Mallorca, S. Maria de Palma (ibid., 
pp. 176, 183). 

Illuminated Manuscripts—Vienna, Imperial Library, 
Vienna Genesis, codex Theol. Graec. 31, fol. I, 1 (Garrucci, 
op. cit. III, pl. 112/1). 

Gold Glass—Rome, Museo Kircheriano, fragment (ibid. 
III, pl. 1712/4); Rome, Museo Borgiano di Propaganda 
(ibid., Ii, pl. 172 /1; Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 2701, fig. 888); 
Rome, Vatican Library (Garrucci, op. cit., III, pl. 172/2); 
Catania, coll. Recupero (ibid., III, pl. 171/2; Cabrol, 
op. cit., I, fig. 889); London, discovered in Cologne 
(Garrucci, op. cit., III, pl. 170/1). 

Glass—Paris, coll. Basilewski (Vasilewski), engraved 
glass cup from Podgoritza, Albania (ibid., VI, pl. 463/3; 
Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 511, fig. 100); Paris, Cab. des 
medailles, green glass from Syria (Garrucci, op. cit., VI, 
pl. 479/21). 


Metal—Rome, metal plaque from cemetery of Pon- 
tianus (ibid., VI, pl. 435/6); Miannay, near Abbeville, 
fragment of holy water bucket (ibid., VI, pl. 461 /4). 

Gems—London, British Museum, before 600 (O. M. 
Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities, London, 
1901, p. 7, no. 42, pl. I; Cabrol, op. cit., I, coll. 511, 2705, 
fig. 897). 

Ivory—Paris, Louvre, consular diptych (506) (Emile 
Molinier, Histoire générale des arts appliqués a l'industrie 
du Ve dla fin du XVIIIe siecle, I, Ivoires, p. 22, no. 13, 
pl. ITT). 

Miscellaneous—France, district of Retz, terra cotta tile 
(Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 726); terra cotta lamp (?) (ébid., 
I, col. 510); Rome, Lateran Museum, third-fourth century, 
epitaph, incised design, (Marucchi, op. cit., pl. LVII, 7; 
Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 484/2; Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 
1034, fig. 245). 

1o. For a discussion of this manuscript see Oscar von 
Gebhardt, The Miniatures of the Ashburnham Pentateuch, 
London, 1883, and Wilhelm Neuss, Die katalanische 
Bibelillustration um die Wende des ersten Jahriausends und 
die altspanische Buchmalerei, Bonn, Leipzig, 1922, pp. 
59-62. 

11. A note at the end of the manuscript reads: Con- 
scribtus est hic codex a notario Sanctioni presbytero XIII 
kids. ils. era DCCCCLXLVIIIa (960 A. D.) obtinente 
glorioso ac serenissimo principe Ordonio Oueto sublimis 
apicem regni, consulque eius Fredenando Gundesalbiz 
egregius comes in Castella comitatui gerenti. Sancho names 
his master: Florentius confessor karissimo micique dilecto 
discipulo et pre gaudio retaxando Sanctioni presbitero. 
Benedicamus celi quoque regem nos, qui ad istius libri 
jinem uenire permisit incolumes. 
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A more narrative rendering of the Temptation and Fall is found in the Codex Vigilanus 
(Fig. 9),!? which was completed in the year 976 at Albelda, near Logrofio, by the scribe 
Vigila, presbyter Sarracino, and the disciple Garcia. Here the River of Paradise is omitted 
and the serpent (SERPENS) is coiled around the trunk of a decorative fig tree (LIGNVM 
FICI), which is placed directly on the central axis. Eve (EVA), on the left, takes the fruit 
from the mouth of the serpent with one hand and holds the leaf with the other. The 
beardless Adam (ADAM), on the opposite side of the tree, holds the half-eaten fruit in 
his right hand and gazes at the serpent. Although the decorative tree and serpent and the 
modeling of the nude bodies follow the older Spanish tradition, the figures are no longer 
placed in a strictly frontal position, but are turned slightly in a three-quarters pose. This 
greater freedom of action, which constitutes a distinct change from the frontal stance 
found in the Bible of Leon (Fig .4), is undoubtedly due in large measure to French influence. 
On other pages of the Codex Vigilanus we have already noted the presence of iconographic 
motives derived from the school of Tours,’* and the more naturalistic pose shown in Fig. 9 
can be attributed to the same Carolingian source. 

The province of Catalonia, known as the Marca Hispanica, was much more closely 
allied to France than the region of the Asturias, and the dependence of Catalan art on 
that of the ninth century Carolingian schools can be clearly demonstrated by the Catalan 
Bibles of Roda and Farfa. In these manuscripts the Genesis cycle follows closely the 
arrangement found in such Tours manuscripts as the Bible of Vivien,“ where the scene of 
the Temptation and Fall of Man is no longer conceived as a mere symbol of original sin, 
but is portrayed in a more historical manner. In the Tours manuscript the page is divided 
into three registers and the artist depicts successively the Creation of Adam and Eve, the 
Warning of God, the Temptation and Fall within the Garden of Eden, the Discovery, the 
Expulsion, and the life of toil outside the gates. 

It is this narrative account which appears in the Catalan Bibles where the page is again 
divided into registers and where several scenes are shown.” In the scene of the Temptation 
in the Bible of Roda (Fig. 5)'° Eve is about to taste the forbidden fruit, whereas Adam 
(ADAM) gazes questioningly at the apple which he holds between his thumb and fore- 
finger. Adam is bearded and does not hold the leaf as does Eve, who wears a feminine head 
dress. At the right of the tree is written: UBI LOCVTA EST SERPENS AD MULIEREM. 
In the Bible of Farfa (Fig. 6)” Eve offers the fruit to Adam, who with his right hand makes 
a gesture of speech, pointing to the serpent. The attitude of Eve is found again on an ivory 
chess piece in the Louvre (Fig. 7),)* where she takes the apple from the serpent’s mouth 
with the left hand and with the right offers it to Adam, who is shown in the act of tasting 
the forbidden fruit. The figure style of the Catalan Bibles has nothing in common with the 


12. Escorial Library, no. d, I, 2, fol. 142. 15. For a discussion of the complete Genesis cycle in 
13. As exemplified by the diffusion of the Tours type this and the following manuscript see Neuss, op. cit., pp. 
of globe-mandorla (The Art Bulletin, V1, 2, p. 52). 35 ff. 


14. Also known as the First Bible of Charles the Bald, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 1, middle of ninth century (Amédée 
Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris 1913, pl. XLVII, 
fig. B). Cf. also the Genesis cycle in the Bible of St. 
Paul’s, Rome (ibid., pl. CXXTI, fig. B) and in the Bible 
of Moutier-Grandval, Br. Mus. Add. MS. 10546 (ibid. 
pl. XLIV, fig. A). 


16. Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 6, fol. 6. 

17. Rome, Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. lat. 5729, fol. sv. 

18. Dated in the twelfth century and assigned to 
France by Adolph Goldschmidt (Die Elfenbeinskulpturen 
aus der Romanischen Zeit, XI-XIII Jahrhundert, Berlin, 
1926, IV, p. 49, no. 180). 
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Fic. 3—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Detail from 
Page of the Ashburnham Pentateuch 


Fic. 4—Leon, S. Isidoro: Page from Mozarabic 
Bible (A. D. 960) (Photo. Mas) 





Fic. 5—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Detail 
from Page of Bible of Roda 
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Fic. 7—Paris, Louvre: Ivory Chess 
Piece 


Fic. 6—Rome, Vatican Library: Detail 
from Page of Bible of Farfa 





Fic. 8—Boulogne, Municipal Library: Page 
from Psalter of St. Bertin (c. 1000) 
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heavy, plastic modeling of the Bible of Leon (Fig. 4), but is much more analogous to that 
found in the Vivien Bible, where the figures also stand on tiptoe in a naturalistic three- 
quarters pose. The gestures in the Catalan examples are animated and life-like, the sex 
of the figures is clearly differentiated, and the linear figure style resembles that of eleventh 
century North French (Fig. 8)'® and English manuscripts, where the foliage of the trees is 
rendered in much the same calligraphic manner. 


The Asturian provinces were much less subject to foreign influence than the Marca 
Hispanica, but the importation of French models, which began during the reign of Alfonso 
VI, gradually revolutionized the manuscript style of Leon-Castile. The older Mozarabic 
style was abandoned and by the early years of the twelfth century the Romanesque style 
of France was dominant in all the peninsular schools. This complete change in style can 
be illustrated by a page from a late Romanesque or early Gothic Castilian Bible at Burgos 
(Fig. 1), where the nude bodies are well modeled and the figures assume naturalistic poses. 
Here Eve takes the fruit from the serpent’s mouth in the same manner as on the ivory 
chess piece (Fig. 7), but Adam, on the opposite side of the tree, places his hand beneath 
his chin in an attitude of doubt and does not taste the fruit. This gesture of hesitation 
appears on other Spanish monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is found 
again on the sculptured frieze of the parish church at Vilagrasa in the province of Lerida 
(Fig. 14), and on the frescoed wall of the Catalan church at Barbera. 

The Fall of Man is not only represented in the mediaeval Spanish Bibles; the scene is 
also found in the Beatus manuscripts, and in the complete editions it occurs twice; first 
in the genealogical tables and again on the Mappa Mundi page. The earliest preserved 
Mozarabic version, which antedates that of the Bible of S. Isidoro at Leon, is found in the 
early tenth century Beatus in the Pierpont Morgan Library. The scene first appears on 
one of the pages which contain the genealogical tables (Fig. 11),”° where the two nude 
figures are shown in strict frontality with both feet turned outward at a wide angle. 
Adam (ADAM) is beardless and the hair of Eve (EVA) is parted in the middle and falls 
on either side of her head as in the Bible of S. Isidoro (Fig. 4). The figure style of the 
Morgan manuscript closely resembles that of the Leon Bible; the joints of the body, such 
as the knees, are indicated by spirals or segments of circles and the arms are attached to 
the shoulders in the same illogical manner. The Morgan version, however, is much more 
simplified, since the artist has omitted the two trees, the serpent, the fig leaves, and the 
River of Paradise. On another page of this early Beatus copy (fol. 36) (Fig. 12) the scene 
appears as a small vignette at the top of the Mappa Mundi, or world map. Here the two 
figures are again shown in a strictly frontal position, the Tree of Knowledge and the serpent 
are placed on the right of Eve, and the Garden of Eden is designated by the word 
PARADISVS. 

A much more decorative treatment of the subject is found in an eleventh century 
Beatus manuscript in the Escorial Library (Fig. 10),*4 where a large palm tree with inter- 
lacing branches is placed on the central axis, as in the Codex Vigilanus (Fig. 9). Eve, on 
the right, casts her eyes toward the serpent, and Adam, on the opposite side of the tree, 


19. Boulogne-Sur-Mer, Municipal Library (no. 20). 20. Morgan MS. no. 644, fol. r1rv. 
Glossed Psalter written about the year 1000 at the mon- 21. Escorial Library, no. &, II, 5, fol. 6. 
astery of St.-Bertin, 
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glances sidewise at Eve. The frontal stance, the modeling of the nude bodies, the 
picturesque serpent, and the large fig leaves again recall the earlier version of the Leon 
Bible. Further evidence of the refardataire nature of the native Mozarabic style is fur- 
nished by the late Beatus manuscript in the British Museum, which was completed in the 
year 1109 at the monastery of S. Domingo de Silos.*” In the scene of the Fall on the 
Mappa Mundi page (Fig. 15) Adam and Eve stand side by side, the Tree of Knowledge 
is placed on the right, and the figures are again shown in a strictly frontal position. The 
anatomical rendering of the nude bodies is almost as archaic as in the early Morgan 
example (Fig. 11). The London Beatus is, in fact, a striking illustration of the late 
persistence in Spain of the ancient Mozarabic figure style and clearly demonstrates the 
conservative character of mediaeval Spanish painting. 

We have already noted that during the latter half of the eleventh and early years of the 
twelfth century the native style of Leon-Castile was gradually superseded by the linear 
style of northern France and England. This stylistic change is not only manifest in the 
twelfth century Bibles but can also be traced in the later Beatus versions. Beatus manu- 
scripts were written in southern France as well as in Spain, as is shown by the St.-Sever 
copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris,** which was written between the years 
1028 and 1072 for the abbot of the monastery of St.-Sever in Gascony. The Fall of Man, as 
in many of the Spanish examples, occurs twice in this manuscript. At the top of a geneal- 
ogical page (fol. 5 v.) (Fig. 16) Adam and Eve are placed side by side, the fig leaf is 
omitted as in the early Morgan copy (Fig. 11), and the Tree of Knowledge is merely 
indicated by a small sprig of foliage at their feet. The iconography of the scene on this 
folio and on the Mappa Mundi page (fol. aster) (Fig. 13) follows an ancient Spanish 
prototype, but the figure style is entirely French. The anatomical rendering of the nude 
bodies is naturalistic and life-like, the sex of the bearded Adam is sharply differentiated 
from that of Eve, and there is no trace of the Mozarabic style, which we have noted in 
contemporary versions in the peninsula. 3 

It was the importation into Leon-Castile of such French manuscripts as the St.-Sever 
Beatus which brought about the sudden stylistic change found in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century Spanish copies. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss at length all the Romanesque 
versions which illustrate this change of style. A single example will suffice, such as the 
twelfth century Beatus in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Fig. 18).** Here, as in the 
Bible of Burgos (Fig. 1), there is no trace of the older Mozarabic manner. The two figures 
stand on tiptoe in a three-quarters pose, the nude bodies are well modeled, and the gestures 
are expressive and animated. In many of the Romanesque copies the scene of the Tempta- 
tion occurs only on the Mappa Mundi page. The Tree of Knowledge is sometimes placed 
on the right of the two figures, as in the twelfth century Paris example and on the Mappa 
Mundi page of the London (Fig. 15), Turin (fol. 46), Rylands Library (fol. 144),”> and 
early Morgan (fol..36) (Fig. 12) versions, whereas on the Mappa Mundi page of the 
thirteenth century Morgan copy (Fig. 19)*° the tree is placed between the two figures, 
as in the Escorial copy (Fig. 10) and in the Codex Vigilanus (Fig. 9). 


22. Br..Mus. MS. no. 11695. 25. Montague Rhodes James, A Descriptive Catalogue 
23. Lat. 8878, fol. 6v. of the Latin Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library at 
24. Nouv. acq. lat., 2290, fol. 14. Manchester, Manchester, 1921, ITI, pl. 17. 


26. Morgan MS. no. 429, fol. 32. 





























Fic. 12—New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library: Detail of Mappa Mundi 
Page of Beatus Manuscript 
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Fic. 11—New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: 
Detail of Page of Beatus Manuscript 





t Fic.g13—Paris, Bibl, Nat.: Detail of 
| Mappa Mundi Page of Beatus Manuscript 








Fic. 14—Vilagrasa (Lerida), Church: Detail of Fic. 15—London, British Museum: Detail of 
Frieze (Photo. Mas) Mappa Mundi Page of Beatus Manuscript 
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In each of the examples thus far studied the tempting serpent has been portrayed as an 
ordinary reptile,” and the Romanesque formula of the Fall of Man, as found in the twelfth 
century sculpture of Catalonia (cf. Fig. 22), frequently shows little or no differentiation 
from the type shown on the Early Christian sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
In northern Europe, on the other hand, Satan assumes a different form during the late 
Romanesque and Gothic periods and he is sometimes shown as a hybrid animal, with the 
tail of a reptile, the body of a bird, and the head of a woman. One of the earliest known 
examples wherein Satan is represented as a lizard-like figure is found in the Huntingfield 
Psalter (fol. 8v.) (Fig. 20), an English manuscript which may have been executed at 
Mendham Priory about the year 1170, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library.** Here the 
head resembles that of a dog but on a genealogical page of the thirteenth century Morgan 
Beatus (Fig. 25) the head is that of a woman. This break with ancient tradition can be 
traced, as Bonnell?® has shown, to the influence of the scholastic writers and to the mystery 
plays. 

The tempting serpent with the head of a woman is first mentioned by Peter Comestor 
(died c. 1173) in his Commentary on Genesis, who states that “the serpent then went erect 
like a man” and “Lucifer chose a certain kind of serpent, as Beda says, with the face of a 
virgin, because like things applaud like.”*® Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-c. 1264) in the 
Speculum Naturale also mentions powerful serpents with the feet and body of a dragon 
and the head of a woman, and believes that Satan may have assumed the form of this 
beast when he deceived Eve.*! Later writers, such as Guido delle Colonne, in the Historia 
Destructionis Trojae (1287),** and the anonymous author of the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis (c. 1324) also pass on the tradition of the serpent “who walked erect and had 
the head of a woman.”** In Piers the Plowman the serpent is described as “ y-lik a lusard, 
with a lady visage.” 

Mediaeval artists, however, as Bonnell has shown, were less influenced by such accounts 
than by the scene of the Temptation in the semi-liturgic mystery plays. In these dramatic 
versions the part of Satan was played by a human being and he is often described as having 
the face of a woman. The oldest vernacular Adam play, dating from the middle of the 
twelfth century, is the Anglo-Norman Jeu d’Adam, in which Satan appears on the stage 
and flatters Eve with fair compliments. The dialogue in which Satan finally persuades 


27. Cf. Isidore, Origines, VIII, ch. 11. corpus desinentes. Credibile est huius generis illum fuisse, 
28. Morgan MS, no. 43, fol. 8v. Formerly in the per quem diabolus Euam decepit, quia (sicut dicit Beda) 
collection of William Morris and Richard Morris. Mend- virgineum vultum habuit. Huic etiam diabolus se coniungens 


ham Priory (Suffolk) was founded by William Huntingfield 
in 1140. 

29. John K. Bonnell, The Serpent with a Human Head 
in Art and Mystery Play, in A. J. A., XXI, 3, 1917, pp. 
255 fi. 

30. Tunc serpens erectus est ut homo ... Lucifer— 
Elegit etiam quoddam genus ser pentis, ut ait Beda, virgineum 
vultum habens, quia similia similibus applaudunt (Historia 
Libri Genesis) in Migne, Patrol. Lat., CXCVIUI, 1072. 
For a discussion of the evidence that Comestor may have 
misquoted the Venerable Bede see Bonnell, op. cit. p. 
257, N. 3. 

31. Draconcopedes serpentes magni sunt, et potentes, 
facies virgineas habentes humanis similes, in draconum 


vel applicans ut consimili forma mulierem alliceret, faciem 
ei tantum ostendit, et reliquam partem corporis arborum 
frondibus occultavit (Speculum Naturale, Lib. XX, cap. 
XXXII) (vol. I, col. 1478 ‘a the Douai edition of 1624), 
cited by Bonnell, of. cit., p. 258. 

32. The text is cited by Bonnell, Joc. cit. 

33- Quapropter diabolus, homini invidens, sibi insidiatur 
Et ad praecepti transgressionem ipsum inducere nitebatur: 
Quoddam ergo genus ser pentis sibi diabolus eligebat. 

Qui tunc erectus gradiebatur et caput virgineum habebat: 

(J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis. 
Texte critique: Traduction inédite de Jean Miélot (1448), etc. 
Mulhouse, 1907, 2 vols.), cited by Bonnell, op. cit., p. 259. 
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Eve to commit the sin is omitted as the mechanical serpent cannot speak.“ The earliest 
paradise play in Germany is that described by the Regensburg Annals, which gives the date 
as 1194. The Temptation was also shown in such later plays as the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century Viennese passion play, and the Gréban passion play, where Satan “walks on four 
legs like a serpent.”” In the Low-German play by Arnold Immesen the tempter climbs the 
tree as a serpent in specie virginis, and in the fourteenth century Chester play he remarks 
as he approaches Eve that he must assume “a maydens face.’’* 

The art form in which the serpent is represented with the face of a woman is frequently 
found in French and English manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Sometimes the human head is merely attached to the body of a reptile, as in Fig. 23,*° 
and in one example mentioned by Didron, a thirteenth century French Bible at Paris,” 
the serpent’s body bifurcates and two heads are shown, one a female head with which to 
address the man, the other a male head with which to address the woman. Other French 
versions of this scene portray a serpent with human arms and a woman’s head with long 
hair. In later examples, Satan is more frequently represented with a human head and the 
tail of a dragon or lizard, and he often walks on two legs, as in the fourteenth century 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis at Brussels (Fig. 21).** The serpent in the late Morgan 
Beatus (Fig. 25), which was completed in the year 1220,*° recalls a passage in a fourteenth 
century Chester play, which has Satan, as he approaches the Garden of Eden, remark that 
he must disguise himself as an adder: “wynges like a byrd she hase, feete as an Adder, 
a maydens face.” In this manuscript Satan is portrayed with large wings, and the head 
of a pretty woman is attached to a graceful, swan-like neck, but the body terminates in a 
reptile’s tail. 

After this brief survey of some of the better-known Spanish versions we can now return 
to the scene of the Temptation on our panel. The position of Eve (Fig. 2), who stands on 
the left of the tree and takes the fruit from the serpent’s mouth, is identical with that found 
in the Codex Vigilanus (Fig. 9), and the small trefoil fig leaves are similar in shape to those 
shown in the Mozarabic manuscript. On our panel, however, Adam does not eat the fruit 
but places his hand on his chin and assumes the reluctant attitude that we have already 
noted in the Bible at Burgos (Fig. 1) and on other Romanesque monuments of Spain. 
The fruit which Eve takes from the mouth of the serpent on our panel is not circular, as in 
many of the versions cited above, but is an elongated object and resembles more a banana 
or potato than an apple. Such variety in the choice of fruit is not unusual during the 








34. In this liturgical poem (Jeu d’Adam, ed. Grass, 
Halle, 1891, p. 31, verses 534-557) Adam raises his arm 
(tunc manum contra Evam levabit) and threatens Eve for 
having deceived him, a scene which is reflected in a 
Romanesque capital of Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermont- 
Ferrand (Louis Bréhier, Les épisodes de la Passion dans la 
sculpture romane d@’ Auvergne, in G. B. A., 67e année, July- 
August, 1925, Pp. 49). 

35. Fora full discussion of the mystery plays in which 
the Temptation and Fall are represented, see Bonnell, 
op. cit., pp. 278 ff. 

36. Brussels, Bibl. Roy. cod. 9345, fol. 123, second 
half of thirteenth century. 

37. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Fr., no. 9561, fol. 8 (Adolphe 


N. Didron, Christian Iconography, London, 1886, IT, p. 139, 
fig. 185). 

38. Brussels, Bibl. Roy. cod. 281-83, fol. 5. (J. Van Den 
Gheyn, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Royale 
de Belgique, Brussels, tgo1-1919, III, no. 2140, p. 307). 
A serpent with the head of a woman and the tail of a 
lizard is found in a Hebrew manuscript of Mischneh 
Thora of Maimonides, finished in 1296 at Cologne (Elisa- 
beth Moses, Uber eine Kélner Handschrift der Mischneh 
Thora des Maimonides, in Zeitsch. f. Bild. Kunst, Lepizig, 
1926-27, 60 Jahrg., 3 heft, illustration on p. 74. 

39. Gémez-Moreno has incorrectly assigned this manu- 
script to the twelfth century (Iglesias Mozdrabes, Madrid, 
TQIQ, P. 210, n. 1). 








Fic. 18—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Detail of Mappa Fic. 19—New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Mundi Page of Beatus Manuscript Library: Detail of Mappa Mundi 
Page of Beatus Manuscript 
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Fic. 20—New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: Fic. 21—Brussels, Bibl. Roy.: Detail of 
Detail of Page of Hunting field Psalter Speculum Humanae Salvationis 

















Fic. 22—Elne, Cloister of Cathedral: Detail of Fic. 23—Brussels, Bibl. }Roy.: Detail of 
Romanesque Capital (Photo. Mas) Page from Manuscript 





Fic. 24—Gerona, Cloister of Cathedral: Detail of Romanesque Capital (Photo. Mas) 
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Fic, 25—New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: Detail of Page of Beatus Manuscript 
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Romanesque period; in France it varies with the provinces, following the agricultural 
zones, the apple in Normandy, the grape in Burgundy and Auvergne, and elsewhere 
cherries.*° Grapes are also sometimes represented in Spain, as shown by a sculptured 
capital in the cloister of the cathedral at Gerona (Fig. 24). 


The figure style of our panel, however, shows few points of contact with any of the 
manuscript examples cited above, but is analagous to that found on the sculptured capital 
at Gerona. This similarity between two Catalan monuments is no mere coincidence, due 
to local tradition, but is explained by the fact that both works revert to Lombard models. 
Lombard sculpture exerted a strong influence on the twelfth century art of Catalonia,” 
and if we compare the style of the Gerona relief and of our panel with that of the figures 
in the Genesis scenes on the facades of the cathedrals at Modena and Verona, we find on 
all monuments the same short figures, bent knees, the same “flapper” effect in the feet, 
and the weak drawing of the legs which well-nigh obliterates the knee joint.*? The Lom- 
bard quality of the Gerona capital is even more apparent if we compare it with other 
Spanish versions which have not been subject to this influence, such as a capital in the 
cloister of the cathedral at Elne (Fig. 22) and a Genesis relief with the figures of Adam and 
Eve at Santiago de Compostela (Fig. 17). 


ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


This scene, which is the first in the series from the Passion of Christ, shown in the lower 
register of the Sagars panel, is depicted in accordance with Western tradition (Fig. 29). 
The manner in which Christ is seated on the ass is the distinguishing feature between 
Eastern and Western versions. On Hellenistic sarcophagi Christ rides astride, as on our 
panel, whereas in East Christian examples He is invariably seated sidewise in the Oriental 
fashion. 

This distinction appears on the earliest representations of the subject and dates from 
the Early Christian period.** The Hellenistic version:is mostly limited to sarcophagi, 
where the Saviour, beardless and without a nimbus or any other distinguishing attribute 
of sancitity, rides from left to right and astride. His right hand is usually raised in a 
gesture of benediction and He holds the reins with the left. Two small boys clad in short 
tunics take part in the action; one throws a mantle on the ground under the feet of the ass, 
the other watches from a tree-top or cuts branches to throw at the Saviour’s feet. Some- 
times a single disciple follows in the rear, but more often He is unaccompanied, as on the 


40. Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 510. 
41. For a discussion of Lombard influence in southern 
France and Catalonia see Vte. Pierre de Truchis, L’archi- 


Charles R. Morey, The Sources of Romanesque Sculpture, 
in The Art Bulletin, Il, 1919, pp. 10-16. 
43. Fora list of Early Christian monuments on which 


tecture lombarde, ses origines, son extension dans le center, 
Pest et le midi de Europe in Congres archéologique de 
France, LXXVIe session tenue & Avignon en 1909, Paris, 
1910, II, pp. 204 ff.; J. Puig y Cadafalch, in Congres 
archéologique de France, LXXIIIe session tenue a Car- 
cassonne et Perpignan en 1906, Paris, 1907, pp. 684-703; 
idem, L’area géographique de Varchitecture lombarde a la 
jin du onzieme siecle, in Atti del X Congresso Internazionale 
di Storia dell’ Arte, Rome, 1912, pp. 100-116. 

42. For a discussion of the sources of this style see 


the Entry into Jerusalem is depicted see E. Baldwin 
Smith, Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory 
Carvers in Provence, Princeton, 1918, pp. 121 ff., Table IX, 
nos. 1, 2. This subject appears on a sarcophagus at Berja 
(Almeria) which has recently been published by J. de M. 
Carriazo, El sarcéfago cristiano de Berja, in Archivo 
Espaiiol de arte y arqueologia, Madrid, 1925, I, no. 2, 
pp. 197 ff., reproduction facing p. 204. The only Early 
Christian ivory on which this subject is represented is the 
Milan book-cover, c. 500 (Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 454). 
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sarcophagus of Junius Bassus.“* Occasionally spectators are represented, as on a sar- 
cophagus at Tarragona,” where three figures stand before a portal and two boys hold 
mantles. On the majority of examples, however, few figures are shown and the portal, 
which symbolizes the city of Jerusalem, is usually omitted. The Western artist, in fact, 
makes no attempt to portray the subject historically and the scene, in the Hellenistic West, 
is invariably little more than a symbol of the actual event. 

The East Christian version of the Entry, which was essentially narrative and historical, 
shows the Saviour seated sidewise on the ass. In the Rossano Gospels (fol. 1 v.),* one of 
the earliest Eastern examples of this scene, Christ rides sidewise; He is represented with a 
beard and crossed nimbus and holds a rotulus in the left hand. Two children in a tree 
pluck branches to throw on the ground, and two others spread a mantle beneath the feet 
of the ass. The approaching Saviour is welcomed by a large throng of spectators holding 
palm branches, children in short tunics stand before the gates of the city of Jerusalem, 
shown on the right, and figures lean from the windows of houses within the city walls. The 
early date of this manuscript is revealed by the presence of only two disciples, for in the 
later Byzantine type, as shown by the ninth century Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus”’ 
and Gr. MS. 74,“ several disciples accompany the Saviour. The city of Jerusalem is 
sometimes omitted, as in Coptic MS. 13 in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Fig. 28), 
where eleven disciples are shown, one of whom holds a branch of foliage. The chief 
features, however, which distinguish the early narrative Eastern version from the symbolic 
Hellenistic type are the manner in which the Saviour rides, the beard, halo, and rotulus, 
the greater number of apostles and spectators represented, and the pictorial representation 
of the city of Jerusalem. 

The Byzantine version of the Entry into Jerusalem differs from the East Christian in 
that the number and importance of the children are diminished. Frequently only one 
child holds a mantle and another cuts the palm branches and sometimes ten or twelve 
disciples follow the Saviour. Whereas in the archaic East Christian versions, such as the 
Rossanensis, the head of the ass is held erect, the head is lowered in Byzantine examples. 
This feature, in fact, persists as late as the seventeenth century and can be illustrated by 
a page (fol. 268) from the Slavic Gospels in the monastery of Sucevitza, Roumania, a dated 
manuscript of the year 1607,** which was undoubtedly copied from Gr. MS. 74 in Paris. 

The influence of the East Christian type was far-reaching and penetrated into Western 
Europe as early as the ninth century. A simplified variant of the Rossanensis appeared 
on the walls of S. Maria Antiqua®’ and it is found later in a more amplified form on the 








44. The Art Bulletin, VU, 2, pl. XXXII, fig. 34: 
A. de Waal, op. cit., pl. X, pp. 42 ff. 

45. On the facade of the cathedral, above the portal. 
(Arziv Mas, photograph no. 1418 C. Cf. Botet y Siso, 
Sarc. Cret. en Catalufiya, 1894, pl. XI). 

46. Oscar von Gebhardt and Adolf MHarnack, 
Evangeliorum Codex Graecus Purpureus Rossanensis, 
Leipzig, 1880, pl. V; Arthur Haseloff, Codex Purpureus 
Rossanensis, Die Miniaturen der griechischen Evangelien- 
Handschrift in Rossano, Berlin, Liepzig, 1808, pl. U; 
Antonio Mufioz, I/ codice purpureo di Rossano, e il 
frammento sinopense, Rome, 1907, pl. I; cf. also Smith, 
op. cit., fig. 118. 


47. Henri Omont, Fac-similés des miniatures des plus 
anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale du 
Vie au XIe siecle, Paris, 1902, pl. XX XVIII. 

48. Henri Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines 
du XIe siécle, Paris, II, pl. 166. 

49. The illuminated pages of this interesting late 
Slavic manuscript, which was shown in the summer of 
1925 at the Exhibition of Roumanian Art at Paris, have 
been photographed for the Frick Art Reference Library of 
New York City. A study of this and Gr. MS. 74 has been 
published in The Art Bulletin, IX, 3, pp. 223-274, by Mlle. 
S. Der Nersessian, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 

50. De Griineisen, op. cit., pls. LXVI-LXVII. 








Fic. 26—Stuttgart, Provincial Library: Detail Fic. 27—Berlin, City Library: Page from 
from Page of Psalter Trier Manuscript 








Fic. 29—Solsona, Episcopal Museum: Detail of Old and New Testament Panel from Sagars 
(Photo. Mas) 








Fic. 31—Escorial Library: Page from Codex Aureus 
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eleventh century frescoes of S. Angelo in Formis, where a large throng of spectators outside 
the city welcome the Saviour, and on the eleventh century Exultet Roll at Pisa.*' The 
Eastern formula in which Christ rides sidesaddle also makes its appearance in France 
during the Romanesque period, as shown by a capital from the church of Ronceray, now 
in the Municipal Museum at Angers,*? a capital of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire,® and the twelfth 
century Limoges Gospels at Paris.** This distinguishing Eastern feature was also followed 
in Spain, where the type was spread by means of manuscripts and painted panels; it appears 
in the Bible of Farfa,® on a thirteenth century antependium at Vich,” on a Romanesque 


capital in the cloister of S. Pedro el Viejo at Huesca, and in the frescoes of the church of 
S. Baudel de Berlanga (Soria). 


The Western artist, in fact, usually borrowed freely both from the Oriental and the early 
Hellenistic versions. Occasionally, as in the Stuttgart Psalter (fol. 8v.) (Fig. 26),°’ the 
artist follows the Hellenistic version quite literally, but more frequently he combines 
Eastern and Western elements. Thus, in an early Sedulius manuscript at Antwerp 
(Fig. 30) Christ does not ride sidesaddle, but astride, in the Western manner; He wears 
the crossed nimbus, as in the Codex Rossanensis, but He is beardless and holds the reins 
in the left hand as on the sarcophagi. The two beardless figures who spread the mantle 
before the feet of the ass wear short tunics and are represented as adults rather than as 
small children. It is impossible to determine the exact number of apostles that the artist 
originally portrayed in this manuscript, since the left side of the page has been mutilated, 
but in its present state four beardless figures and part of a fifth can be distinguished. The 
pictorial representation of the city of Jerusalem and the large number of spectators are 
features possibly borrowed from the Eastern type. This version of the Entry, in which a 
beardless Saviour wearing a nimbus rides astride, was followed during the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries in Northern Europe, in France, England, and Germany. 

The manner in which these different elements were combined by later Western artists 
can be demonstrated by manuscript examples of French and German origin. In an eleventh 
century Trier manuscript at Berlin (Fig. 27)** a beardless Christ rides astride and the 
apostles are omitted, whereas in the Codex Egberti and in the Codex Aureus in the Escorial 
Library (Fig. 31), one of the finest preserved examples of the Ottonian school, the city of 
Jerusalem is omitted. The sole Eastern features in the latter example are the use of the 
nimbus and the large number of apostles represented. An analogous combination 
frequently followed by French artists is shown by the Priim Troper at Paris (Fig. 32),°® 


where the Eastern influence is stronger, since Christ, the apostles, and the spectators are 
shown with beards. 





51. Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur Viconographie de 
Vévangile au XIVe, XVe et XVIe siécles, Paris, 1916, p. 
259, 0. 7-9. 

52. A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1922, pl. 922. 

53. Emile Male, L’art religieux du XIIe sitcle en 
France, Paris, 1922, p. 75. 

54. Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 9438, fol. 44v. (Male, op. cit., 
fig. 61). 

55. Neuss, op. cit., fig. 145. 


56. Catdlogo del museo arqueoldégico-artistico episcopal 
de Vich, Vich, 1893, no. 7, pp. 71-72. 

57. This manuscript in the Landesmuseum (no. 23) at 
Stuttgart was exhibited at the Jahrtausend-Ausstellung 
at Cologne in the summer of 1925, and a complete study 
of the text and miniatures will be shortly published by 
Dr. Ernest DeWald, of Princeton. 

58. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, theol. lat. 34, fol. 15 v. 

59. Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 9448, fol. 31. For a discussion 
of other northern examples see Millet, op. cit.,{pp. 259-260 
and notes. 
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During the twelfth century Byzantine models were widely copied in France and a 
typical French version which shows unmistakeable Byzantine influence is seen in a page 
from the late twelfth century Limoges Gospels in the Morgan Library (Fig. 33),°° where 
the head of the ass is lowered. One child spreads a mantle, and another leans from the 
top of a tower and cuts a brarich from a tree, and the apostles, shown on the left, are 
arranged in tiers. This mediaeval device of rendering perspective by grouping one row 
of heads above the other has already been noted on earlier antependia™ and the frequent 
appearance of the motif in manuscripts and on ivory reliefs is undoubtedly often due to 
limitations of space. In Fig. 33, where the field of the composition is upright, the artist 
has superimposed the apostles in rows at the extreme left side of the page, an arrangement 
which appears again on an ivory relief in the Morgan collection.*? In general, this method 
is Latin, in contrast with the usual Byzantine method of indicating a throng by multiplying, 
behind the forward row of figures, a series of arcs which indicate heads. 


In the art of mediaeval Spain the scene of the Entry appears with astonishing frequency 
and the iconographic types are as diverse as those in France and Germany. The earliest 
examples follow the Hellenistic version closely, whereas the later artists, of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, produce a more varied series of types through the usual combination 
of Eastern and Western elements. An early rendering of the Hellenistic formula is found 
on a sculptured baptismal font of the eleventh century in the Colegiata of S. Isidoro at 
Leon (Fig. 36).°* The scene is reduced to the lowest possible terms and contains only the 
figure of the Saviour, mounted astride, shown without a nimbus and with a cross in the 
right hand. Three apostles, each of whom holds a cross, follow in single file. Another 
early Spanish version of the Hellenistic type is found on a Mozarabic ivory casket of the 
tenth century in the Pitcairn collection (Fig. 34). Here a beardless Christ, without a 
nimbus, rides astride; He holds the reins in the left hand and blesses with the right. He 
is accompanied by two beardless apostles, each of whom holds a square Book of the 
Gospels. Four figures clad in short tunics, three of whom hold palm branches, advance 
toward the Saviour in single file. A palm tree also is included, but the boy with a mantle 
and the youth in the tree are omitted. The city of Jerusalem does not appear as an 
integral part of the scene on this relief, but is represented on the adjoining end of the 
casket (Fig. 35), where the artist has depicted a Mozarabic building with horseshoe arches 
and windows. The beardless Christ, the absence of the nimbus, and the few figures show 
clearly that the scenes on these two Mozarabic monuments were derived from early 
Hellenistic models. 


Later Spanish examples, on the other hand, frequently exhibit East Christian and 
Byzantine as well as Western features. On an ivory relief which forms a part of the 








60. Morgan MS. no. 44, fol. 6. This manuscript, of 
the second half of the twelfth century, which comes from 
the abbey of St.-Martial at Limoges, contains thirty full- 
page scenes from the life of Christ. It was formerly in the 
collections of A. Firmin Didot (sold May, 1879, no. 10), 
Comte Auguste de Bastard, Richard Bennet, and Henri 
Martin. In 1907 it was exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club (Burlington Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of 
Illuminated Manuscripts, Illustrated Catalogue, London, 
1908, no. 132, p. 61, and it has been reproduced in full by 


Comte Auguste de Bastard, Histoire de Jésus-Christ en 
figures; gouaches du XIIe sitcle, conservées jadis a la 
Collégiale de Saint-Martial de Limoges, Paris, 1879; 
idem, Peintures et ornements des manuscrits, pls. 250-251). 

61. The Art Bulletin, VI, 2, p. 37. 

62. New York, Metropolitan Museum, no. 17.190.50 

63. Manuel Gémez-Moreno, Catdlogo monumental de 
Espatia, Provincia de Leon, Madrid, 1925, p. 196. 

64. For a discussion of this ivory see Goldschmidt, 
op. cil., IV, pp. 24-25, no. 8o. 
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Fic. 36—Leon, S. Isidoro: Side of Baptismal Font 





—Santiago de Compostela: Stone Relief (Photo. Mas) 
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Fic. 38—S. Millan de la Cogolla: Ivory Plaque from Shrine of S. Felices 
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S. Felices series, now in the church of Yuso at S. Millan de la Cogolla (Logrofio) (Fig. 38),® 
the Saviour rides astride in the Western manner, but He wears a crossed nimbus and is 
bearded. Two apostles accompany Him and one of them, St. Peter, is distinguished by 
the key which he holds in his right hand. That this individualization of the disciple is not 
unique in mediaeval Spain is shown by a sculptured relief at Santiago de Compostela 
(Fig. 37), where St. Peter carries the double keys and walks directly behind the Saviour. 
This detail was undoubtedly copied from a Byzantine model, since St. Peter is often so 
distinguished on Byzantine monuments of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, where he 
frequently walks ahead of Christ. Another unusual feature of the S. Felices ivory is the 
use of double towers, placed at either side of the composition, a disposition which may 
have been copied from a Carolingian model, such as the Drogo Sacramentary,” wh: 
towers are introduced both on the left and on the right. The use of tall tewzs, which can 
be explained by exigencies of space, is rare in Spain, althoveh.a tower of similar shape is 
found on the Italian fresco of S. Bastianello in Pallara® and on a bas-relief from the Studion 
in Constantinople. In the Limoges Gospels of the Morgan collection (Fig. 33) the city 
is reduced to a tall building which resembles a tower. 


The narrative East Christian type is even more closely approximated in the thirteenth 
century Bible of Avila (Fig. 39),’° where six apostles bearing palm branches follow the 
bearded Saviour, Who wears a crossed nimbus and rides astride. Two youths climb a tree 
and welcome Him with branches in their hands; the ground is strewn with palms. On 
the extreme right a throng of spectators stands beneath the city gate; others appear on 
the fortified walls, and two of the figures wave tunics. This Castilian version shows many 
details common to the Rossanensis, such as the youths in the tree and the picturesque 
treatment of the city, but a more simplified form appears in the Gospels of Perpignan 
(Fig. 40)." In the latter manuscript, which is not French but Catalan,’* Christ rides 
astride and not sidesaddle as stated by M. Male.” A group of spectators, one of whom 
holds a mantle, stand outside the portal and no less than six rows of heads are represented 
above the city parapet. Byzantine influence is again found in the late Romanesque 
frescoes of the thirteenth century on the apse wall of the Catalan church at Barbera.” 
Ten apostles accompany the Saviour, two youths are shown in a tree, and the head of the 
ass is lowered. The city was undoubtedly shown on the pillar on the right, but the fresco 
is so badly mutilated that it is only possible to distinguish a group of human heads, that 
appear to be gazing from the fortified walls of Jerusalem. Although the influence of 


65. For a discussion of this shrine see ibid., IV, p. 30, 
no. 98. 


66. Millet, op. cit., p. 261. 


évangéliaire de la bibliotheque de Perpignan, in Congrés arch- 
éologique de France, Carcassone et Perpignan, 1907, p. 547). 


67. Louis Weber, Einbanddecken, Elfenbeiniafeln, Min- 
iaturen, Schriftproben aus Metzer liturgischen Hand- 
schriften, I, Strassburg, 1913, pl. XXII, fig. 6. 

68. Millet, op. cit., fig. 239. 

69. Ibid., fig. 597. 

70. Madrid, Bibl. Nac., no. E. R. 8, fol. 324 v. 

71. Perpignan, Municipal Library, no. 1, fol. 103. 

72. M. Millet (op. cit., p. 259) mentions the author of 
this manuscript as “un miniaturiste francais,” but the 
codex was probably written in the Catalan monastery of 
S. Miquel de Cuix4, as M. Boinet has shown (Notice sur un 


This monastic establishment remained under Spanish rule 
until the seventeenth century, when the province of 
Roussillon was incorporated into the French realm by 
Louis XIV. The style of the manuscript is characteristic 
of Catalonia and is closely analogous to that found in the 
Gerona Homilies of Bede (cf. The Art Bulletin, VI, 2, 
fig. 13). 

73. Op. cit., p. 75. 

74. Manuel Trens, Les pintures murals de Barberd, in 
Vell i Nou (epoca II), Barcelona, 1920, I, reproduction 
on p. 320. 
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Byzantine models is shown in this composition, it is noteworthy that the artist has adopted 
the prevailing Western mode and represented the Saviour astride, as He is also shown on 
a Romanesque capital (Fig. 42) in the Provincial Museum at Gerona. 

In each of the preceding Spanish examples Christ rides in the traditional manner from 
left to right. At times, however, the Romanesque artist follows the Syrian formula, as 
illustrated by the London Psalter of 1066 and the Barberini replica,”* in which He rides 
in the opposite direction. It is this arrangement which appears on a capital in the cloister 
of the church of S. Juan de la Pefia (Fig. 44), where the Saviour is welcomed by two figures, 
one of whom holds a tunic and the other a flower resembling a fleur-de-lys. It is also in- 
teresting to note that on this monument the foal follows behind the ass. On another 
Romanesque capital, in the cloister of the cathedral at Tudela (Fig. 43), three figures and 
a tree are included in the composition and Christ again rides from right to left. Although 
this Syrian formula was not especially popular in Western Europe, occasional instances 
appear in other countries; it is found on a Romanesque capital at St.-Benoit-sur-Loire” 
and in an Italian manuscript in the Morgan Library (Fig. 41) which was executed during 
the early years of the fourteenth century.” 

After this brief survey of some of the mediaeval variants of the Entry into Jerusalem 
the scene on our panel (Fig. 29) becomes more intelligible. The bearded Saviour, as in 
many other Romanesque versions, is represented with a crossed nimbus; He holds the reins 
instead of the rotulus and does not make the usual sign of benediction with the right hand. 
He moves from left to right, in the traditional manner, and rides astride, although His 
left leg is not shown. The youth in the tree and the apostles are entirely omitted. That 
the original model was Western rather thah Eastern is shown by the absence of the apostles 
and the position of the Saviour astride. In each of the preceding examples the city of 
Jerusalem, when represented, is almost invariably placed on the right, but in this panel 
it is placed behind Christ, who rides away from the city walls. This unusual and illogical 
arrangement can only be explained as a misunderstanding of an earlier prototype, such as 
the S. Millan ivory (Fig. 38) or the Drogo Sacramentary, where towers are represented on 
both sides of the composition. The Catalan artist undoubtedly began his composition on 
the right, since the city is indicated only by a portal and two towers, and appears to have 
been introduced as an afterthought. It is also to be noted that the incorrect sequence of 
the’scenes on our panel points to a rearrangement of an earlier model; in this case the 
rearrangement may well have been extended to the lengthy scene under discussion, whereby 
the city became transposed, or crowded out, to be introduced very lamely into the border 
on the left. 

THE BETRAYAL 


The Arrest and Betrayal of Christ, shown in the second compartment of the upper 
register of the Sagars panel (Fig. 46), is a combination of two separate acts in a single 
scene. A third act, in which Peter strikes off the ear of the servant Malchus, is frequently 


75. Millet, op. cit., figs. 241, 242. It was first mentioned in Sotheby’s sale (lot 518) of the 





76. MaAle, op. cit., p. 75. 

77. Morgan MS. no. 643, fol. 13. This manuscript 
(c. 1300-1320), which contains 38 full-page miniatures, 
has been assigned by Dr. Richard Offner to Paccino di 
Bonaguida, and by Mr. Berenson to the school of Rimini. 


Saibarte and Canonici MSS. (Feb. 26-28, 1821) and was 
later in the collections of the Rev. Thomas Powell (London 
sale, August, 1848, Catalogue no. 853), the Earl of Ash- 
burnham (Sale 1897; appendix no. 72),and Henry Yates 
Thompson (H. Y. Thompson catalogue, series 3, no. 81). 
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Fic. 42—Gerona, Provincial Museum: Fic. 43—Tudela, Cloister of Cathedral: 
Romanesque Capital (Photo. Mas) Romanesque Capital (Photo. Mas) 





Fic. 44—S. Juan de la Petia, Cloister: Detail of Capital (Photo. Mas) 














Fic. 46—Solsona, Episcopal Museum: Detail of Old and New Testament Panel fromSagars 
(Photo. Mas) 
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included and occasionally four successive acts are represented, as in Coptic MS. 13 at 
Paris (Fig. 45),”* where the artist also depicts the healing of Malchus’ wound and the 
flight of the apostles. 


The Romanesque versions of the Betrayal follow two types, of which one is derived from 
Hellenistic and Byzantine, the other from East Christian models. In early examples of 
the former Judas approaches from the left and Christ is followed by one or more apostles. 
The. scene is usually calm and not infrequently the Arrest of Christ and the Malchus 
episode are shown separately. In the true Byzantine version, which derives from the 
Hellenistic, Judas comes from the left and the Betrayal, Arrest, and Malchus episode are 
portrayed in a single scene. 


It was the Byzantine version, which includes three successive acts, which was most 
widely followed in Western Europe. A typical Romanesque example in Spain is furnished 
by the Bible of Avila (Fig. 47),’° where Judas approaches from the left and throws his 
arms around the Saviour’s neck with such violence that Christ seems in imminent danger 
of falling backward. Above is written the inscription: HIC TRADIT IUDAS IHESUM 
OSCULO. Guards on either side seize His outstretched arms and others rush forward 
armed with clubs. All the figures are in violent action, including Peter on the left, who 
seizes the kneeling servant by the hair and strikes off his ear with a long sword (HIC 
ABSCIDIT PETRUS AURICULAM). The Saviour is heedless of the wound of Malchus, 
but in the Limoges Gospels in the Morgan Library (Fig. 48),*° of the second half of the 
twelfth century, He turns toward the two figures with the gesture of benediction. The 
composition of this example follows closely the conventional Byzantine models. The 
armed soldiers, wearing chain mail and helmets and carrying spears, are grouped sym- 
metrically on either side of the two central figures; one of the guards lays his hands on 
the Saviour’s shoulder, another seizes Him by the wrist and tunic, and a third throws the 
light of a lantern on His face. The action in this scene is relatively quiet, but in a later 
French manuscript of the Gothic period, now in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 50), the 
figures are highly agitated as in the Bible of Avila. The two central figures are again 
surrounded by a group of armed guards and Pharisees, some of whom wear armor. One 
of the figures seizes the Saviour’s tunic with the left hand and brandishes a club in the right 
and another holds a lantern aloft as in the Limoges Gospels. The Saviour, however, is 
again heedless of the action of Peter, who bends over the kneeling figure of Malchus and 
cuts off the ear with a long sword. 


In the second type of the Betrayal, which is derived from East Christian models, Christ 
usually walks from the left and Judas approaches from the right. The Pharisees carry 
sticks and torches instead of swords and there is more animation than in the Hellenistic 
version. An early example of this East Christian variant is illustrated by the Rabula 
Gospels,*! where Judas, shown on the right, throws himself on the Saviour’s bosom, and 
one of the two guards holds a torch. In later Cappadocian frescoes** several guards are 
shown armed with torches, knives, and axes. This Eastern type was also transmitted to 


78. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. Copte 13, fol. 79. 82. At Balleq-Klissé (ébid., fig. 326). Cf. also Louis 
79. Madrid, Bibl. Nac. no. E. R. 8, fol. 324. Bréhier, Les episodes de la Passion dans la sculpture 
80. Morgan MS. no. 44, fol. 7 v. romane d@’ Auvergne, in G. B. A., 67 année, 5 periode, t. XII, 


81. Millet, op. cit., fig. 324. 1925, illustration on p. 66). 
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Western Europe and a simple version of the scene is found in the Stuttgart Psalter 
(Fig. 49),8* where Judas approaches from the right and throws his arms around the 
Saviour’s neck. One of the two guards on the left reaches out to seize His mantle, and the 
hanging figure of Judas is shown on the right. 

This manuscript example approximates closely the early East Christian model, but the 
influence of the later Cappadocian frescoes is found in the Codex Aureus (fol. 81) in the 
Escorial Library (Fig. 52), where one of the Pharisees seizes Christ by the wrist and the 
group of guards carry large clubs and swords. St. Peter, on the left, also holds a sword, 
and an unusual feature is the introduction of a fleeing apostle who escapes by leaving his 
mantle in the hands of two guards. The early East Christian variant was less commonly 
followed by the Romanesque sculptors than was the Hellenistic or Byzantine type, but 
occasional Western reliefs are found in which Judas is shown on the right. On the 
sculptured tympanum of the Puerta de las Platerias, at Santiago de Compostela (Fig. 51), 
Judas touches the Saviour’s arm and two guards are shown as in the Rabula Gospels. 
The figures, however, show none of the restless movement which appears in the early 
Syrian manuscript. 

The dependence of Romanesque sculptors upon manuscripts for their iconographic 
models can be clearly demonstrated by a comparison of the Betrayal in the Bible of Farfa 
with the same scene on sculptured reliefs in southern France. In the Catalan manuscript 
(Fig. 53)** the Betrayal and Christ before Pilate appear in two separate compartments at 
the bottom of the page. In the first of these two scenes Judas comes from the right and 
embraces the Saviour, who makes the sign of the cross. The two figures are flanked on 
either side by soldiers armed with long spears. In the adjacent scene Christ stands on the 
left with hands securely bound and surrounded by armed guards, and Pilate is seated on the 
extreme right, guarded by three soldiers. If, now, we compare this Catalan version with 
that found on the apse frieze of the church at Selles-sur-Cher (Loire-et-Cher) (Fig. 54), 
we find the same sequence of scenes and a similar arrangement of the figures. In the 
Betrayal Judas approaches from the right and embraces Christ as in the Bible of Farfa, 
and an excited group of armed soldiers rush toward the two figures, who are placed at the 
extreme left rather than in the center of the composition. The adjoining scene, which 
shows Christ under arrest before Pilate, who is seated on the right, guarded by three 
soldiers, is very similar in conception to that of the Catalan manuscript. 


The same juxtaposition of the two scenes is found on the sculptured frieze on the southern 
facade of the church of Notre-Dame-des-Pommiers at Beaucaire (Gard) (Fig. 55). Here 
also in the Betrayal Judas approaches from the right and in the adjoining scene Pilate is 
guarded by two soldiers who stand on either side of the throne. Fewer figures are employed, 
but this monument exhibits all the essential features of the Eastern iconographic type found 
in the Bible of Farfa and the frieze of Selles-sur-Cher. 

In Western versions executed under Eastern influence the Malchus episode was usually 
included, and an early Italian example is found on the frescoed walls of S. Angelo in Formis. 
Here the servant is seated on the ground at the left of Christ, and St. Peter, placing his 


83. Stuttgart, Provincial Library, no. 23, fol. 8. 84. Vatican Library, Cod. Vat. lat. 5729, fol. 369 
(Neuss,"op. cil., p. 123,'n. 124). 
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Fic. 51—Santiago de Compostela: Tympanum of Puerta de las Platerias 








Fic. 52—Escorial Library: Page from Codex Aureus 
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foot on the servant’s arm, attacks him violently with a small knife. The Malchus episode 
is also found in the Gospels of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, in the Morgan Library 
(Fig. 59), where Judas, on the right, places one hand on Christ’s shoulder and in the 
other holds a scroll. The Saviour also holds a scroll in each hand.* A large number of 
guards, armed with swords, spears, and shields, are grouped behind Judas and on the left 
five apostles stand beside a tree. The complete isolation of the Malchus episode, which is 
shown in the foreground without any relation to the two central protagonists, is 
undoubtedly due to a well-established Eastern formula, since this detail is found as late 
as the year 1607 in the Slavic Gospels from the monastery of Sucevitza (Roumania) 
(Fig. 56), a manuscript which faithfully reproduces Gr. ‘MS. 74 at Paris.* 

Frequently the Malchus episode is a more integral part of the action. In the scene of the 
Betrayal on an early painted crucifix in the cathedral at Sarzana (Fig. 60), dated 1138, 
the two figures are placed directly at the Saviour’s feet, the servant raises his left hand in 
supplication, and Peter looks backward toward Christ, who makes the sign of benediction. 
The arrangement of the figures is analagous to that found in the fresco at S. Angelo in 
Formis, but in the earlier work the Saviour faces toward the right and pays no attention 
to the two figures. The Sarzana composition is not an isc.ated example; it appears again 
in the second half of the twelfth century on a Tuscan crucifix in the Academy at Florence.*® 
On this panel the arrangement of the figures shows many analogies with the scene depicted 
in the Limoges Gospels (Fig. 48), of approximately the same date. in beth works the two 
central figures are flanked on either side by guards, one of whom seizes Christ, and in both 
examples Peter and Malchus are shown on the left and the Saviour makes the sign of 





85. Morgan MS., no. 492, fol. roov. This manuscript 
was presented by Matilda to the monastery of San Bene- 
detto di Polirone, a Benedictine house, situated on an 
island in the Po, ten miles from Mantua. Having been 
founded by her grandfather, the Marquis of Tedaldo, in 
1007, it enjoyed her special favor and patronage. 

How long the manuscript remained at Polirone is un- 
certain. It was probably already in the monastery in 1099 
and certainly in 1109, some years before Matilda’s death, 
and remained there until Napoleon’s invasion of Italy in 
1706. It is impossible to say whether it accompanied the 
abbot in his flight from the monastery upon the approach 
of the invader, or whether it became the spoil of the pillaging 
soldiery. 

On April 5, 1827, it was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Phillips at the sale of the library of the Rev. Theodore 
Williams in London. Mr. J. P. Morgan purchased it in 
1912 from Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick, the grandson of Sir 
Thomas Phillips. 

The manuscript is in a modern binding by Charles 
Lewis (1786-1836), in imitation of the style of Eve with 
the arms and initials of Theodore Williams. 

The original script is in small and neat minuscules of a 
late Carolingian type. It varies a little and is by more 
than one scribe. The document bound in at the end of the 
MS., which is signed by Abbot Alberic, is dated April 6, 
1109. The MS. was therefore written before this date, 
but from the character of the handwriting and illustra- 
tions, it can hardly be much earlier and may be safely 


assigned to the latter part of the eleventh century. If it 
were not for the evidence of tradition that the MS. came 
to Polirone as the gift of the countess, that monastery 
itself is as likely to have been the place of its production 
as any. At Mantua there is now a MS. of Remigius super 
Matthaeum from the library of Polirone, which contains a 
large interlaced and foliated A, flanked by two slightly 
tinted figures of St. Matthew and Abbot Peter, who died 
in 1080. The initial is analagous to those in this manu- 
script in style, although there is less similarity in the 
drawing of the figures (note communicated by Miss Belle 
da Costa Greene). For a discussion of this manuscript 
see Sir George Warner, Gospels of Matilda, Countess of 
Tuscany (1055-1115), The Roxburghe Club, Oxford, 1917. 

86. On the scroll which Judas holds is written Aue 
Raby (Rabbi, Matt. xxvi, 49). The scroll which Christ 
holds in his left hand is inscribed Amice ad quid venisti? 
(ibid., 50) and Osculo filium hominis tradis? (Luke, xxii, 
48), and the scroll held in the right hand, Tanguam ad 
latronem existis cum gladiis et fustibus comprehendere me? 
(Matt., xxvi, 55) and Si ergo me queritis sinite hos abire 
(John, xviii, 8). 

87. Cf. Omont, Boangiles avec peintures byzantines du 
XTe siecle, II, pl. 136. 

88. Venturi, op. cit., V, p. 2. 

89. This cross formerly hung in the Uffizi (no. 3) 
(Raimond van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923, I, pp. 206-208, 
fig. 100). 
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benediction. That the two works are derived from different models, however, is indicated 
by the fact that on the Tuscan crucifix Judas comes from the right, the guards are not clad 
in armor, and Peter attacks the wounded servant with much greater violence. The position 
of Malchus, who lies prostrate on the ground, is unusual for this period, but it appears 
again, as Millet has shown, in later manuscripts and frescoes.*° 

Much variety is shown in the treatment of the Malchus episode. In those scenes in 
which the Saviour remains oblivious to the act of Peter, as in the Bible of Avila (Fig. 47), 
the action is usually depicted at one end of the composition and at some distance from the 
two central figures. When, however, Christ turns toward the servant and cures the wound 
by His benediction, Malchus is frequently shown directly at His feet. In many of the 
examples noted above, the struggling figures are shown in violent movement; the servant 
falls on his knees under the weight of the blow, and Peter either kneels over him or presses 
him to the ground, as on the Tuscan crucifix at Florence. Occasionally, however, a later 
stage of the action is portrayed. In the early fourteenth century Italian manuscript in the 
Morgan Library” Peter no longer attacks the servant but stands erect and gazes at the 
Saviour, holding the knife poised aloft in the air, and Malchus, still resting on one knee, 
feels his right ear with an expression of amazement and wonder. In other examples Christ 
heals the ear by touching it, as in Coptic MS. 13 at Paris (Fig. 46). This gesture is found 
on a Romanesque capital in the church of St.-Nectaire (Auvergne)** and is repeated again 
in the Bonmont Psalter (Fig. 57),°* a German Gothic manuscript of the fourteenth century. 

Another variant, in which Malchus does not kneel but stands erect, is derived from 
Byzantine models such as the Gospels of Gélat.* It is found in stained glass at Chartres® 
and on a relief on the exterior of the church of St.-Paul at Dax (Fig. 58) In the latter 
example Peter and Malchus appear at the extreme left of the composition and although 
the knees of both figures are slightly bent neither is shown in a kneeling attitude. At 
times Malchus is portrayed as one of those who seized Christ at the time of the Betrayal. 
He is so represented in the London Psalter,®* where Malchus stands on the left and lays 
his hand on the Saviour’s arm, an Eastern feature frequently copied by Italian artists. 
It appears during the twelfth century on a relief at Modena,” and on a thirteenth century 
Italian crucifix by Enrico di Tedice in the church of S. Martino at Pisa®* Malchus stands 
directly behind Judas and extends his left arm as if to seize the mantle of Christ. On 
thirteenth century crucifixes at S. Gimignano,” at Pistoia, and at Tereglio (Fig. 61) the 
servant stands on the right of Christ and seizes Him by the arm. On all these Italian 
monuments Malchus stands erect and Peter cuts his ear with a small knife. 


90. Millet, op. cit., p. 338. This violence on the part gt. Morgan MS. no. 643, fol. 24. 
of Peter, who seizes Malchus by the hair and presses him 92. Cf. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 64, reproduction on p. 65. 
to the ground, is found in the Codex Egburti (Franz X. 93- Besangon, Municipal Library, fol. 11 v. 
Kraus, Die Miniaturen des Codex Egberti in der Stadtbib- 04. Millet, of. cit., fig. 345. 
liothek zu Trier, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1884, pl. XLVI), 95. Male, op. cit., p. 99, fig. 87. 
in the Gospels of Otto III, in the Staat:billiothek at 96. Millet, op. cit., fig. 343. 
Munich (Georg Leidinger, Miniaturen aus Fandschrifien 97. Venturi, op. cit., ILI, fig. 252. 
der Kgl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, Munich, I, 98. In the seventeenth century it was possible to read 
pl. 48), in an Exultet Roll at Paris (Bibl. Nat., Nouv. acq. the signature: ENRICVS QVONDAM TEDICI ME 
lat. 710, fol. 1), and at Fondi (A. M. Latil, Le miniature PINXIT (van Marle, op. cit., I, pp. 328-3269, fig. 172). 
nei rotoli dell’ Exuliet, Montecassino, 1899, Exultet di 99. Ibid., pp. 349-352, fig. 187. 
Fondi, pl. 8). 
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Fic. 53—Rome, Vatican Library: Detail of Page from Bible of Farfa 





Fic. 55—Beaucaire (Gard), Notre-Dame-des-Pommiers: Detail of Frieze 
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Fic. 56—Sucevitza (Roumania): Detail from Slavic Gospels (A. D. 1607) 
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Fic. 57—Besancon, Municipal Library: 
of Page from Bonmoni Psalter 
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Fic. 62—Vich, Episcopal Museum: 


Detail of Page from Manuscripl 
(Photo. Mas) 








Fic. 63—Leon, S. Isidoro: Tympanum of Puerta del 
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Fic. 64—Angers, Municipal Library: Page from Gospels 
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In the version found on our antependium the Malchus episode is omitted and the 
realistic Catalan artist places the guards in the foreground, thus emphasizing the Arrest 
rather than the Betrayal. This arrangement of the figures, in which Judas is relegated 
to the background, may have been derived from an Eastern source, since it occurs in a 
twelfth century Syrian manuscript in the British Museum,’ where Judas stands directly 
behind the Saviour and leans far over His right shoulder for the kiss. In Coptic MS. 13 at 
Paris (Fig. 45) Judas approaches from the rear and is partially concealed by the group of 
fleeing apostles, an arrangement which is also found on the sculptured frieze at Dax 
(Fig. 58) and on the Romanesque capital in the church of St.-Nectaire. The position of 
Judas on our panel, however, on the left of Christ, shows clearly that the Catalan artist 
followed a Western rather than an Eastern model. 


DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 


The Descent from the Cross (Fig. 46), portrayed in the same compartment of the 
Sagars panel with the scene of the Betrayal, follows the Gospel version closely, since only 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathaea are represented. This version, in which the action 
has only begun, showing the right arm of Christ free and His left hand still nailed to the 
cross, reflects the influence of an early Byzantine model. The subject does not appear on 
monuments of Early Christian art; one of the oldest preserved examples is found in the 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, of the late ninth century, in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris.” In this Byzantine manuscript one of the Saviour’s arms is still nailed to the 
cross and Joseph supports the upright body with his arms clasped around the waist. The 
Virgin and St. John stand on the right but they take no part in the action. 


This simplified version persisted in the East. In Coptic MS. 13 at Paris (Fig. 66)'°? 
the position of Joseph of Arimathaea is closely analogous to that found on our Catalan 
antependium; in both works he stands on the left and supports the weight of the dead 
body, the right arm of Christ falling over his left shoulder. In the Coptic example, how- 
ever, Nicodemus mounts a short ladder in order to reach the left hand which is still nailed 
to the cross. On the extreme right two women, who probably represent Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary, gesticulate wildly and wave garments as a sign of mourning; but 
these two figures, as in the Homilies of Gregory, take no part in the principal action. 

Another version in which only Nicodemus and Joseph take part shows the action 
much farther advanced; both arms have been freed and Nicodemus extracts the nails 
from the feet. According to Millet this variant is derived from an early Oriental proto- 
type and an Eastern example is still preserved in the tenth century Cappadocian frescoes 
at Tavchanle.’* The type penetrated into Europe, and one of the earliest Western 
examples is found in the ninth century Gospels of Angers (Fig. 64),’* where Joseph, on 
the left, supports the dead body, which bends sharply at the knees (IOSEP ACCIPIENS 


100. Millet, op. cit., fig. 339. 104. Angers, Municipal Library, lat. no. 24. Accord- 
ror. Omont, Fac-similés des miniatures des plus anciens ing to Samuel Berger (Histoire de la Vulgate, Paris, 1893, 
manuscrits grecs, pl. XXI. pp. 48-49) the text of this manuscript shows traces of 
102. Paris Bibl. Nat., MS. Copte 13, fol. 85. Irish tradition, and Molinier (Catalogue générale des 
103. Millet, op. cit., pp. 468-469, fig. 620. manuscrils, XXXI, p. 198) believes that the codex was 


not executed in France. 
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IHESUS DE CRUCE), and Nicodemus kneels at the base of the cross to extract the nails 
from the feet. The sun and the moon, which usually appear above the arms of the cross, 
are treated merely as decorative spirals. 


From the ninth to the eleventh century this Eastern formula was widely followed both 
in the eastern and western Frankish schools. In the Boulogne Psalter (Fig. 68),'° a North 
French example written about the year 1000 at St.-Bertin, Nicodemus stands and the 
body is more erect than in the Gospels of Angers; in the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges,’™ 
of the Winchester school, dating in the early eleventh century, Nicodemus kneels and the 
body is nearly upright. From France the type passed into Catalonia and in an eleventh 
century Spanish manuscript at Vich (Fig. 62),!” the cross is roughly hewn with projecting 
knots, and Nicodemus, standing directly beneath the base, reaches up with a small pair 
of pincers to extract the nails from the feet. This position is unusual, but it can be explained 
by the fact that the artist was confined to a narrow upright space, since the scene was 
apparently added to the margin of the page, after the text had been written. This version, 
in which only the two disciples are represented, appears to have been more common prior 
to the year 1100 than later, and occasional examples are found in which the action is 
even further advanced than on the monuments cited above, as shown by a page in the 
Echternacher Codex at Gotha (Fig. 65) and the Gospels of Otto III at Munich,’ where 
the nails have already been extracted from the feet. 


Neither of the two variants that we have described was as widely copied during the 
Romanesque period as the tenth century Byzantine formula in which the Virgin and 
St. John take part in the action. In this version, which differs little from the conventional 
Byzantine Crucifixion, the Virgin stands directly behind Joseph of Arimathaea and takes 
the Saviour’s hand in the folds of her mantle. “With her hands she assisted. She placed 
in her bosom the nails which were removed, she embraced and kissed the members which 
were detached and, placing them on her arms, wished herself to lower the body from the 
cross.” This poetical and mystic conception by George of Nicomedia’” is best illustrated 
by a page from the tenth century Byzantine Gospels at Florence,”° which is the earliest 
preserved example of this type. In this manuscript, the Virgin leans forward and presses 
the free hand of the Saviour to her cheek; St. John, on the opposite side of the cross, rests 
his chin in his hand and gazes upward; Nicodemus, standing on a small footstool, extracts 
the nail from the left hand. The sun is shown above the arms of the cross and at the base 
is the skull of Adam. 


This Byzantine formula, which was widely adopted in Western Europe during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, was also copied by the sculptors and illuminators of Spain. 
It appears as the central motif on the early twelfth century tympanum of the Puerta del 


105. Boulogne-sur-Mer, Municipal Library, no. 20, 108. Leidinger, op. cit., pl. 50. The same arrangement 





fol. 120, psalm 106. 

106. H.A. Wilson, The Missal of Robert of Jumieges, 
London, 1896, pl. VII. 

107. Vich, Episcopal Museum, cod. no. 6, fol. 1 v. 
(Paralipomenon libri duo), executed in the year 1066 and 
formerly in the cathedral of Vich (Gudiol, Caédleg dels 
libres manuscrits anteriors al segle XVIII del Museu 
Episcopal de Vich in Buttl. de la Bibl. de Cataluiiya. 


appears in the Codex Egburti (Kraus, op. cit., pl. LI) and 
in a German manuscript in the Stadtbibliothek at Bremen 
(no. 21, fol. 58v). Cf. also Wilhelm Voge, Eine deutsche 
Malerschule um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends, Trier, 
1891, figs. 27, 28. 

tog. George of Nicomedia (Sermon VIII) (Migne, 
Patrol. Gr., vol. C, col. 1485 C; Millet, op. cit., p. 467). 

110. Millet, op. cit., pp. 470 ff., fig. 495. 
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Gotha, Museum: Detail of Page from Echternacher Codex 
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Fic. 66—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Page from Coptic Manuscript 
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Perdon at S. Isidoro, Leon (Fig. 63),"! where, as in the Gospels of Florence, the Virgin 
stands directly behind Joseph and kisses the Saviour’s hand. In the Byzantine version both 
of the Virgin’s hands are covered with her mantle but the Western artist often omitted this 
sign of reverence, and in this Spanish example only her right hand is covered. Further 
modifications may also be noted, such as the omission of St. John and the placing of 
Nicodemus on the ground rather than on a footstool. The sun and moon are replaced by 
the half figures of angels with censers, another detail which may have been inspired by a 
Byzantine model, since angels are shown above the arms of the cross in the Gospels of 
Parma."? In the thirteenth century Bible of Avila (Fig. 67)"* the Virgin again stands on 
the left and presses the Saviour’s forearm to her cheek; neither of her hands is veiled." 
The bearded St. John, on the right, is awkwardly placed on the page and appears to be 
falling forward, and Joseph, who is here represented as a small figure, stands on a footstool. 
Each of the figures is labeled and above the arms of the cross appears the inscription: 
HIC DEPONVNT ITHESUM DE CRUCE. On the extreme left the artist represents the 


hanging Judas (IUDAS LAQUEO SE SUSPENDIT), but this episode is quite unrelated 
to the main composition. 


A Spanish relief which reproduces even more faithfully the tenth century Byzantine 
iconographic type is found in the cloister of the monastery of S. Domingo de Silos (Fig 72). 
The Virgin (MARIA) holds the arm of Christ (IHESVS) on veiled hands and presses it 
against her cheek; St. John, on the opposite side, holds in one hand a nail and in the other 
a book, the cover of which is inscribed IOHANNIS. The bust figures of the sun (SOL) 
and moon (LVNA), above the arms of the cross, hold draperies, and three angels with 
censers appear from the clouds. The Latin cross is rendered with characteristic Spanish 
realism; the beams are roughly trimmed and the knots project as on the Catalan manu- 
script at Vich (Fig. 62). At the base of the cross a mutilated bust of Adam (ADAM) 
rises from a half-open tomb, a symbolic reference to the name of Golgotha. Originally 
the head appeared above the lid of the sarcophagus, but this has been broken and nothing 
remains of the figure except a fragment of the torso and the left hand, which can still be 
seen on the edge of the sarcophagus lid. The scene is placed beneath a rounded arch, 
supported by slender colonnettes, and on the outer surface of the arch is written a Leonine 
distich: HIC OBIT HEC PLORAT CARUS DOLET IMPIVS ORAT. 


This arrangement suggests a possible relationship with the Descent from the Cross in one 
of the lunettes on the western facade of the church of S.-Hilaire at Foussais (Vendée), "° 
and in view of the close relationship between eastern Spain and western France during 
the twelfth century it is not improbable that the scene at Silos may have been inspired by 
the French relief. In both works there is the same disposition of the figures: the Virgin 


111. M. Paul Deschamps dates this work in the early 


romane, chap. VIII, Espagne et Portugal, in Michel’s 
years of the twelfth century and believes that it was 


Histoire de V’art, I, 2, p. 564. 


executed before the Puerta de las Platerfas at Santiago de 112. Millet, op. cit., fig. 496. 


Compostela (Notes sur la sculpture romane en Languedoc 
et dans le nord de lV Espagne, in Bulletin Monumental, 
LXXXII, 1923, p. 339), but Emile Bertaux places the 
relief later and apparently associates it with the con- 
secration of 1147 (La sculpture chrétienne en Espagne des 
origines ais XIVe siécle, in Michel’s Hist. de V’art, Paris, 
1900, II, 1, p. 250; cf. also Camille Enlart, L’architecture 


113. Madrid, Bibl. Nac., no. E. R. 8, fol. 324. 

114. This detail is also found in the Romanesque 
French fresco of Liget (Indre-et-Loire) (Male, op. cit., 
fig. 90). 

115. The relief measures 1.78 x 1.085 m. 

116. Porter, op. cit., pl. 1061. 
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on the left takes the hand of the Saviour on veiled hands and on both monuments St. John 
holds the Book of the Gospels in the same manner. At Foussais the bust figures of the 
sun and moon above the arms of the cross hold draperies as at Silos, but on the French 
example the figures are more frontal and the three angels with the censers are omitted, 
which may possibly be regarded as evidence of an earlier date. In any event, the Silos 
relief cannot be placed earlier than the middle of the twelfth century.™ 


Spanish artists, in fact, copied the Byzantine formula constantly during the Romanesque 
period, and it is frequently found on cloister capitals, as in the cloister of the church of 
S. Pedro el Viejo at Huesca (Fig. 70), and in the cloister of the cathedral at Tarragona 
(Fig. 71). On both these examples the Virgin holds the free arm of Christ and St. John 
rests his chin on his hand. The type was preserved, in fact, until a relatively late period 
in the Middle Ages and the sculptors of Catalonia carved life-size group representations 
of this scene which were placed in a special chapel or behind the high altar of the church. 
One of the most famous of these representations of the Santisimo Misterio, as they are called, 
is preserved behind the high altar of the church of S. Juan de las Abadessas, where the two 
crucified thieves are also included in the composition. Some of these wooden groups have 
been found in small parish churches of the Pyrenees and have now been transferred to 
public museums and private collections. Thus, a group similar to that at S. Juan de las 
Abadessas has been transferred to the Episcopal Museum at Vich: a figure of the Virgin 
from the church of Durro in the valley of Bohi and a St. John from another group are 
preserved in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona;"* a single standing figure of the 
Virgin has recently entered the Fogg Art Museum, at Harvard University, and a group 
is also found in the collection of Sr. D. Luis Plandiura, at Barcelona. 


In the traditional Byzantine type, which shows one arm still attached to the cross, 
Nicodemus extracts the nail from the hand, but a less common Western variant occurs 
in which Nicodemus, after freeing the right hand, extracts the nails from the feet, as on 
the thirteenth century wooden crucifix by Enrico di Tedice in the church of S. Martino at 
Pisa,”* where the left hand is still fastened and Nicodemus kneels at the base of the cross. 
Here Joseph does not stand on a footstool but on a ladder and he supports the weight of 
the Saviour’s body from behind. St. John, on the right, assumes the traditional attitude 
with his face buried in his mantle, symbolical of sorrow, and the Virgin presses the free 
hand of Christ to her cheek. This type was common during the Gothic period and is 
found in France on a fragment of fourteenth century stained glass in the Deering collection 
(Fig. 69) and in an English Psalter in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Fig. 73).)”° 


117. For a discussion of the date of this and the re- 
maining five reliefs in the cloister at S. Domingo de Silos 
the reader is referred to Bertaux, of. cit., I, I, p. 227; 
Porter, op. cit., pp. 44 ff.; Deschamps, of. cit., pp. 3309 ff.; 
Porter, Spain or Toulouse? and other Questions, in The 
Art Bulletin, VII, 1, pp. 21 ff. 

118. Joaquin Folch y Torres, Museo de la Ciudadela, 
Catdlogo de la seccién de arte romdnico, Barcelona, 1926, 
NOS. 47, 53- 

119. Van Marle, op. cit., I, fig. 172. 

120. Morgan MS. 302, fol. 5. Fragment of an English 
Psalter of the thirteenth century, executed at Ramsay 


Abbey in Huntingdonshire. Five leaves of this Psalter 
are in the Morgan Library and 144 leaves of the same 
manuscript are in the Benedictine abbey of St. Paul in 
Lavanthal in the province of Carinthia (Kiirnten), Austria. 
For a description of this Psalter see Robert Eisler, Die 
iluminierten Handschrifien in Kédrnten, Leipzig, 1907, 
pp. 83-89, pl. 7, figs. 39-43. According to Mr. Sydney C. 
Cockerell there is another Ramsay Psalter in the Earl of 
Leicester’s collection at Holkham Hall, but not of the same 
character. A manuscript similar to this is a Peterborough 
Psalter (?) at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 





. 














Fic. 68—Boulogne-sur-Mer, Municipal Library: Fic. 69—Sitges (Catalonia), Deering 
Initial from Psalter of St.-Bertin Collection: Detail of Stained Glass Window 





Fic. 70—Huesca (Aragon), S. Pedro el Viejo: Fic. 71—Tarragona, Cathedral: Capital 
Capital in Cloister (Photo. Mas) in Cloister (Photo. Mas) 
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In the thirteenth century description of the Descent from the Cross by St. Bonaventura, 
in the Meditationes,’*4 we read: “Two ladders are placed on the two sides of the cross. Joseph 
mounts the ladder placed on the right and works to remove the nail from the hand. . . . 
When the nail has been extracted John makes a sign to Joseph to give the nail to him, in 
order that the Virgin may not notice it. Then Nicodemus removes the nail from the left 
hand and also gives this to John; he descends and goes to the naiis of the feet. Joseph 
supports the weight of the body. Blessed Joseph, who has thus deserved to embrace the 
body of Jesus: then the Virgin respectfully took the drooping right hand and placed it 
against her face. . . She looks at it and kisses it with tears and sighs.’’ This vetsion, which 
shows both arms free and Nicodemus at the foot of the cross, is derived, according to 
Millet, from an early East Christian source, and a tenth century example is preserved in 
the Cappadocian frescoes at Toquale.’*? Here the dead body droops over the shoulder of 
Joseph, who stands on the left, and the Virgin leans forward and presses both arms of the 
Saviour to her cheek. This Eastern type was copied in Western Europe. On an enameled 
chdsse in the church of Nantouillet (Seine-et-Marne),!** of the late twelfth century, Joseph 
supports the dead body from behind, the body droops forward, and the Virgin supports 
some of the weight on her shoulder and presses her cheek against that of her dead Son. 

The Western artist, in fact, emphasised more and more the element of tender sentiment. 
The successive stages in the evolution of this emotional theme can be clearly illustrated by 
Italian monuments of the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in which the Virgin no 
longer takes only the hands of Christ in the folds of her mantle, as in the earlier Byzantine 
formula, but moves nearer and supports the weight of His body on her bosom. Thus, on 
a painted crucifix in the Academy at Florence, of the second half of the twelfth century,!** 
the dead body bends sharply at the knees and the Virgin, standing in full view on the right, 
shares the burden with Joseph. With her left hand under His arm she prevents the body 
from falling and with her right hand she supports His head and presses it against her 
cheek.’ It is interesting to note that the usual positions of St. John and the Virgin are 
here reversed, since the Virgin is placed on the right and St. John is on the left of the 
cross. On a thirteenth century wooden crucifix in the Museo Civico at Pisa (Fig. 74), on 
the other hand, the Virgin stands in the traditional position, on the left; the dead body 
bends backward and describes a deep curve, the Virgin leans forward and kisses Him on 
the cheek, and on the opposite side of the cross St. John kisses His left hand. 

This active participation on the part of St. John does not appear on many of the monu- 
ments that we have studied above. In the frescoes at Toquale St. John is placed behind 
the Virgin and holds a Book of the Gospels, and on the enameled chisse he stands at a 
respectful distance on the right and holds the two nails, a feature already noted in the 
relief at S. Domingo de Silos. Such an arrangement places greater emphasis on the action 
of the Virgin, who alone shows any unusual emotion. In the Gospels of Melitene 
(1057),' on the other hand, and in the early Cretan frescoes at Foti,’ the favorite 


121. S. Bonaventure Meditationes, Rome, 1596, ch. 125. The arrangement of the figures on this crucifix 
LXXXzI, vol. VI, p. 407; Millet, op. cit., p. 467. reproduces closely the composition found on a Byzantine 
122. Millet, op. cit, p. 474, fig. 497. ivory at Hanover (Millet, of. cit., fig. 509, p. 479). 
123. E. Rupin, L’oewvre de Limoges, Paris, 1890, fig. 126. Ibid., p. 473. 
421; Male, op. cit., fig. 110. 127. Ibid., fig. 499. 


124. Van Marle, op. cit., I, fig. 100. 
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disciple approaches nearer and takes the left arm of the Saviour in his mantle. This 
gesture was frequently copied by later Western artists and is found in the Limoges Gospels 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Fig. 75),1°® where St. John holds the Saviour’s arm 
against his cheek. Moreover, in some Eastern versions, John bends forward and kisses 
the feet, a variant which Millet ascribes to Anatolia,!*® and in the Gospels of Parma!*° 
the disciple wipes the blood from His feet. Both these variants are found in later Western 
manuscripts; an example of the latter type appears on a page of the Gospels from St. 
Martin, Cologne (Fig. 76), a thirteenth century manuscript now at Brussels.'*! 


This expression of deep emotion, on the part of those participating in the scene, becomes 
more and more important in Italian painting during the thirteenth century and a further 
development of this theme can be illustrated by a diptych at Perugia,!** where the love 
of the mother for her Son is the raison d’éire of the scene. All interest is now centered on 
the figure of the Virgin, who clasps the limp body with both arms and kisses the Saviour 
fervently on the mouth. The remaining figures, as well, betray deep emotion: St. John 
kisses the left hand and two mourning women kiss the right hand and arm. Italian artists 
appear to have been especially partial to this composition since it is found again on a 
painted crucifix of the second half of the thirteenth century in the cathedral at Pistoia 
(Fig. 77), and on a painted panel in the Siena Academy which Dr. Offner attributes to 
Guido da Siena. The final stage in the evolution of this emotional element is reached when 
the body has been lowered, and the Virgin sits at the foot of the cross with her dead son 
in her lap. This, however, cannot be considered as another variant of the Descent from 
the Cross, since the motif has changed completely and we are now confronted with a new 
iconographic type—the Italian Pieta. 


128. Morgan MS. no. 44, fol. 10. 132. Perugia, gallery, no. 2 (Millet, op. cit., fig. 514; 
129. Ibid., p. 472. van Marle, op. cit., I, p. 369, mentions this as the work of 
130. Ibid., fig. 496. “The Master of St. Francis;” cf. also Oswald Sirén, 
131. Brussels, Bibl. Roy., lat. 9222, fol. 153 (Van Den Toskanische Maler im XIII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1922, 


Gheyn, of. cit., I, no. 466, p. 292). fig. 73. 


























REVIEWS 


DIE DEUTSCHEN BILDTEPPICHE DES MITTELALTERS. By 
Betty Kurth. Vienna, Anton Schroll & Co., 1926. 


Dr. Betty Kurth in her comprehensive survey of German 
tapestries raises again the important question of the origin 
of the arts of mediaeval Europe. The specific question in 
this instance is: did the tapestry industry of the Middle 
Ages in Europe develop from Roman sources—either in 
unbroken continuation of a Roman industry or, admitting 
interruption perhaps at the time of the invasions, as a 
revival of such a craft—or did tapestry weaving rather 
come into Europe from the Eastern Empire, a transplanted 
descendant of the art exemplified in the Coptic textiles? 
The question is, of course, one particular phase of the basic 
discussion “Orient oder Rom,” which continues to occupy 
the cénter of the stage in the study of the cultural history 
of Europe. 


Dr. Kurth supports the Roman hypothesis maintaining, 
moreover, the more extreme version of it, that there was 
an uninterrupted practice of tapestry weaving not only in 
Rome but in her Gallic provinces. It is a difficult conclusion 
to support, for there is no fragment of tapestry in existence 
that can reasonably be called Roman and no document is 
known that proves that there ever was any tapestry 
weaving either in Rome or the Gallic provinces. Even if, 
in the face of this complete lack of evidence, it should be 
admitted that tapestry may have been made in Rome in 
the Imperial period it would still be highly improbable 
that such an industry of luxury would survive the 
Barbarian disruptions. 

Dr. Kurth bases her decision that there was tapestry 
weaving in Rome and the provinces first on the inventories 
of the Liber Pontificalis Romanus, with its long lists of 
figured textiles, for she believes that these must have been 
tapestries and were made in Roman shops. And secondly 
she cites a fragment of linen and silk tapestry with the 
figure'of a horseman of the sixth or seventh century found 
by M. Blanchet in a church in Provence and attributed by 
him to a local shop because of its crudity of drawing. But 
all of the textiles in the Liber Pontificalis might as well 
have been embroideries or brocades as tapestries, and 
even if some of them were tapestries there would be no 
reason for supposing they were made in Rome rather than 
that they were imported from the East. And the fragment 
from the Provence church resembles hundreds of late 
Coptic pieces. 

Possibly Dr. Kurth would have come to the other con- 
clusion had she recast the Eastern hypothesis, for she does 
not face the alternative as it is current to-day but rather 
in the formulation of several decades ago. If, she assumes, 
the tapestry industry of the Middle Ages was not the con- 
tinuation of a Roman tradition, that would mean that it 
had been introduced from the East by returning crusaders. 
Against this she cites the fact that no Eastern tapestry of 
either the early or the late Middle Ages is known. 


But the true alternative of the Roman derivation is 
not the crusader theory, but the demonstrated fact that 
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as early as the sixth and seventh centuries the Christian 
civilization of Northern Europe was dominated by in- 
fluences from the Eastern Empire which entered through 
the Church, especially the monasteries, many of which 
were established by Syrian and Coptic monks, and through 
commercial channels, the trade in artistic luxuries having 
been especially strong. 

This problem of origins, however, though it is im- 
portant in itself, occupies in this book only a minor intro- 
ductory chapter. In the major work, the description and 
classification of German tapestries of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, Dr. Kurth has made a contribution of 
first importance. It is important not only for the wide 
range of material that she has so systematically assembled 
and put in such usable form, but also, and especially, for 
her scholarly method. For the first time the modern 
scientific technique in the history of art is used in an in- 
clusive survey of a section of the neglected field of 
tapestries. 

For tapestries have been neglected by serious scholars. 
The writers of the nineteenth century, notably Jubinal, 
Mantz, and Guiffrey, did the groundwork in the field, 
published, that is, the available written documents and 
described the most important existing examples to which 
they had access. Later students, especially M. Destrée 
and, in the even more neglected field of German-Swiss 
tapestries, Dr. Burckhardt, added to this work; and others, 
especially Dr. Schmitz and Dr. Gébel, have made useful 
summaries and compliations of the material thus accumu- 
lated. But Dr. Kurth was the first to apply to the many 
confused problems outstanding all the technique of classi- 
fication and identification developed primarily in the 
history of painting, particularly Italian painting. She did 
this first in her important study of the Tournay shops 
published some years ago (Die Bliitezeit der Bildwirker- 
kunst zu Tournai und der burgundische Hof, in the Austrian 
Jahrbuch, XXXIV, 1917, p. 53) and now she has done it so 
thoroughly and completely in this far larger field of German 
tapestries that she has written a definitive treatise which 
will certainly stand for several decades as basic authority, 
even though it may be corrected at points. 


Dr. Kurth divides the German tapestries into six major 
classes, according to their provenance: Upper Rhine, 
Middle Rhine, Central Germany, Swabia, the Frankish 
district, and North Germany. The first of these classes 
includes, as sub-classes, Constance, Switzerland, with 
Basel as the most important center, Alsace, the industry 
focussing there in Zabern and Strassburg, and Freiburg. 
In identifying classes Dr. Kurth has marshalled her evi- 
dence ably. She uses first, the history of the piece when 
it is known; second, written documents when any directly 
or indirectly relevant are in existence; third, armorial 
bearings when these occur, and she has been persistent and 
successful in identifying many hitherto unidentified; 
fourth, stylistic relations to other works of art of known 
origin when such can be discovered, and she has been 
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thorough and ingenious in finding such parallels; and 
fifth, the linguistic forms when there are inscriptions. 


Dr. Kurth’s knowledge of German tapestries is so much 
wider and sounder than that of any other student, it 
would be presumptuous to attempt to review any of the 
attributions that fall strictly within her own field. But 
there are five borderline cases that deserve reconsidera- 
tion, cases in which it is not a question whether they come 
from one part of Germany or another, but, rather, whether 
they come from Germany at all, or are, instead, Flemish. 


The first of these is a group of three tapestries of the 
fourteenth century: the much published Crucifixion with 
Saints in the Metropolitan Museum, the equally well- 
known strip with saints that is either part of the same 
piece or of the same set in the Germanic Museum of 
Nuremberg, and a small fragment of the Virgin and Child 
in the Iklé collection in St. Gall, here published for the 
first time (pls. 23a, 23b, 24). Dr. Kurth assumes that 
these are German tapestries, and on the basis of the 
similarity of the Crucifixion to a mural painting in a 
church in Constance she assigns them to this center in 
spite of the fact that there is no documentary evidence 
that there ever was any weaving here. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether they are German at all. The 
similarity to the Constance fresco is without significance, 
for a number of French and Flemish manuscript illustra- 
tions are even closer in iconography and treatment. More- 
over, against the German attribution stands the fact that 
all three pieces are superior in technical skill to any sub- 
sequent German tapestries for more than a century. And 
in favor of the Franco-Flemish attribution there is the fact 
that the quality of these pieces is quite adequate to the 
fame of the looms of Paris and Arras at that time and the 
more important fact that they are all closely related to the 
Cinquantenaire Presentation in the Temple usually 
attributed to Paris, though it is impossible to say conclu- 
sively whether it is of Paris or Arras make. The similarity 
between the four pieces is so close that they might well 
have come out of the same shop. Indeed the Iklé Virgin 
might be by the same designer as the Presentation. 


The second disputable case is that of a tapestry which 
has always been unquestioningly attributed to Germany. 
This is the piece in the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg 
showing a gathering of fashionable men and women of 
about 1400 playing various games (pls. ros-107). It has 
usually been attributed to South Germany or specifically 
to Nuremberg, but Dr. Kurth gives it to Alsace; yet con- 
temporary work from both Nuremberg and Alsace is 
known, and none of it is nearly so ambitious as this com- 

‘paratively large and complicated design, nor does any 
German work for more than a century approach this in 
technical skill. The attribution to Germany has been 
assumed because there are German inscriptions and coats 
of arms that are probably German, though they have not 
been identified. But neither of these arguments is con- 
clusive. We know that later Flemish looms, especially 
those of Tournay, did a considerable business with Ger- 
many and there is no reason why a German nobleman at 
this period should not have ordered a tapestry abroad. 
The German inscriptions could readily have been obtained 
through one means or another. The faces in this piece are 
drawn with embroidery, an unusual! feature in Flemish 


work but not, apparently, unheard of, for as early as 1408 
it was necessary to pass laws against such practices in 
Tournay. 


The third debatable identification is that of an early 
sixteenth century piece with the History of Jeroboam in 
Schloss Wolfegg, which Dr. Kurth publishes here for the 
first time (pls. 78, 79, 80). She assumes the attribution 
to Germany again because there are German inscriptions 
and coats of arms and assigns the piece specifically to the 
Middle Rhine on the ground that the arms are all of noble 
families in that district. The evidence is subject to the 
same criticism in this case as in the case of the Nuremberg 
piece, and again there is the counter argument that the 
piece stands alone in the history of German tapestry 
weaving, being vastly superior technically to contemporary 
work from the Middle Rhine. Moreover, it is related to 
at least one other tapestry that is certainly Flemish, the 
Deposition now in the possession of P. W. French and 
Company (see my Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Gothic 
Tapestries, the Arts Club of Chicago, 1926). The inscrip- 
tion on a banner in the latter piece seems to constitute a 
date. It is I V D A, which reversed reads A D V I, 
meaning, of course, 1506, since then as now the century 
figures were often assumed. Other inscriptions may make 
it possible to identify the designer and the weaver. 


The fourth piece in question is the History of Lazarus 
and the Rich Man in the Basel Historical Museum (pl. 
103). Dr. Kurth agrees with Dr. Burckhardt in considering 
the piece Swiss, but points out that it shows a strong 
Franco-Flemish influence in all respects, in conception, 
conventions, and technique. 


The fifth disputable attribution is that of two pieces 
with scenes from the Life of the Virgin on a conventional 
verdure background in MHalberstadt Cathedral (pls. 
333-338). Dr. Kurth finds them perplexing in style and 
unique in treatment. In an attempt to place them, 
though she finds four German influences commingled in 
the style, those of Darer, Hans von Kulmbach, Cranach, 
and contemporary wood engravers, her final conclusion is 
that the pieces were probably made in the vicinity of 
Halberstadt. But in the inventory of Halberstadt 
Cathedral made in 1516, which Dr. Kurth herself cites, 
is the item: ““Twe grote gewrochte Flameske doke” (citation 
53, P- 297). Is it not probable that these are the “grote 
Flameske doke”? Certainly they are strongly Flemish in 
character. If Dr. Kurth can see similarities to the work 
of Durer, von Kulmbach, Cranach, and book illustrators, 
is it not because all of these were more or less under 
Flemish influence? There were so many small weaving 
centers in the Low Countries that it would be imprudent 
to attempt any final indentification of these two pieces, 
obviously the product of a minor loom, but there are two 
clues that should not be overlooked even though they are 
not sufficient for a conclusive attribution. These are 
inscriptions, the one (reversed) IONORI, on the altar 
in the Presentation of the Virgin; the other (also reversed), 
I I H[?] I [from the second upright of the H] ON on 
the edge of the priest’s robe in the Presentation in the 
Temple. The first Dr. Kurth reads as Honori but does 
not explain it. In the second she seeks the name Simon. 
The reproduction, however, certainly does not show any 
S. Inscriptions on Flemish tapestries frequently contain 
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designers’ and weavers’ names. The second inscription 
would seem to be the initials I I H ION, that is, ION 
(a common spelling for Jean at the time) H. The first 
coincides with this in that any name beginning with H 
was as readily spelled at that time without the H: for 
example, Hermas, Ermes. Jean H would then be Jean 
Hori (or Ori). But who, if the surmise stands, was Jean 
Hori? Here pure speculation begins. I have noted several 
inscriptions on tapestries in which the name was cut short 
for lack of space (e. g., on the Davillier Madonna in the 
Louvre, N. Smerp for N. Smerpoint). The vame practice 
of arbitrary abbreviation was common on Tournay 
jettons. Could Jean Hori possibly be Jean Horibout (or 
Horebout, or Horenbout, or any one of a dozen possible 
spellings), a member of the well-known Ghent family who 
became master in 1511 (cf. Edmond de Busscher, Re- 
cherches sur les peintres gantois des XIV et XV _ siécles, 
Ghent, 1859, p. 213)? The identification is only hypo- 
thetical but that the two pieces are of Lowland rather than 
German origin seems almost certain. 


Both in assembling and in presenting her material Dr. 
Kurth has maintained the highest standards of scholar- 
ship. She has canvassed every possible source of informa- 
tion, marshaled the available facts with systematic reason- 
ing, ingeniously but critically employed methods of 
stylistic analysis, and then summarized the resulting 
conclusions in precise, logical, and compact statements. 
To complete the survey she has appended a full catalogue 
of every piece illustrated, giving size, condition, complete 
color description, and previous history; and to perfect 
her evidence she has printed in full all the relevant written 
documents. Admirably adequate indices make the great 
amount of fact condensed into the text readily available. 


Phyllis Ackerman 


MONUMENTS DE L’ATHOS, RELEVES AVEC LE CONCOURS DE 
L’ARMBE FRANGAISE D’ORIENT ET DE L’ECOLE FRANGAISE 
p’AtHkNes. I. Les pemntures. By Gabriel Millet. 
75 pp.; 264 pls. (Monuments de Vart byzantin publiés 
sous les auspices du Ministére de V Instruction publique 
et des Beaux-Arts, V.) Paris, Leroux, 1927. 


The appearance of any work by Gabriel Millet is of 
fundamental importance to Byzantine archaeology, but 
the present volume has also the special interest of being 
the first of a long-expected series, and will be welcomed with 
more than the usual warmth accorded to M. Millet’s 
writings as providing the first adequate reproductions of 
the frescoes of Mt. Athos. The other volumes of the series 
(which will be complete in three volumes) will reproduce 
the monuments of architecture and objects of the minor 
arts. Miniatures oi manuscripts and documents culled 
from the libraries of the monasteries will be given publica- 
tion in a separate series. 


Of the 264 plates of volume I, the first four reproduce 
mosaics of the eleventh and twelfth centuries existing in 
Vatopedi, but the rest are excellent collotypes of the 
frescoes of the Protaton, Chilandari, Vatopedi, Panto- 
crator, Lavra, Koutloumous, Stavronikita, Dionysiou, 
Dochiariou, Iviron, and other monasteries of the Holy 
Mountain. The seventy-five pages of text are mainly 
devoted to a catalogue of the plates; a valuable repertory 
of monuments, which records the chronological data 


determining the epoch of the frescoes in question; an 
iconographic index compiled by M. Millet’s able pupil 
Mile. Der Nersessian; and a concordance of the plates, 
with the numbers of the various sets of negatives from 
which the reproductions were made. 


The volume is the first fruits of an enormous amount of 
labor. Millet made his first visits to Mt. Athos in 1894 
and 1898, to study the paintings in connection with his 
work on the frescoes of the monasteries of Mistra near 
Sparta. His negatives madé at the time of these visits 
have been part of the collection of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes at Paris for years and have been the chief source 
from which students of late Byzantine art could draw 
their data concerning the art of Mt. Athos. Yet the work 
which these visits could accomplish was very incomplete, 
largely owing to the attitude of the monks of that time, 
to whom the photographing of sacred images savored of 
sacrilege. 

During the war, however, a detachment of French 
foresters occupied the Mountain in search of wood supplies 
for the army at Salonica. On this occasion, in 1918, a plan 
was formulated, through the codperation of the photo- 
graphic section of the French army with the French School 
at Athens, for an extensive publication of the works of 
art on Mt. Athos. The codperative campaign lasted for 
seven months and was then interrupted by the signing of 
the armistice and the withdrawal of the French troops. 
At this juncture M. Millet, who had charge of the project 
from the beginning, was commissioned by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction to finish the work; and this he did 
in visits of several months each in 1919 and 1920. He has, 
in the course of this long work, succeeded in amassing the 
material wherewith to reproduce almost all the works of 
art, as well as the most important of the documents. 


The frescoes have been the first to appear, and properly 
so, for it is this category of material which is most im- 
portant for the study of late Byzantine art. We have not 
yet M. Millet’s text which will elucidate the frescoes, but 
even the datings which he gives some of the paintings 
reproduced constitute already a new and important con- 
tribution. Readers of his Etudes sur V’Iconographie de 
 Buangile, composed as a commentary on the frescoes of 
Mistra, will remember that the author succeeded in 
isolating, out of the mass of the paintings of Mt. Athos, 
two schools, the Macedonian and the Cretan—the one 
realistic and inventive, the other representing a reaction 
against the subversive tendencies of the Macedonian school 
and a return to the idealism of Middle Byzantine style. 
The Macedonian school was represented mainly by the 
frescoes of the Protaton, of Chilandari, and of Vatopedi, 
while the Cretan school found its best expression among 
the Athos paintings at Lavra. 


Now the frescoes of the Protaton have hitherto passed 
as works of the sixteenth century, like those of Lavra. 
Yet outside of Mt. Athos, and especially in the old Servian 
territory of the fourteenth century, Millet’s explorations 
have revealed ample evidence of the activity of the Mace- 
donian school at a much earlier period, especially in the 
monasteries decorated early in the fourteenth century 
under the patronage of the Servian monarch Milutin. 
The many similarities in style and iconography of these 
frescoes to those of the Protaton lead to the conclusion 
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that these latter also must date from the fourteenth cen- 
tury and not from the sixteenth. A piece of documentary 
evidence fortunately discovered by M. Millet in the library 
of Vatopedi has confirmed this stylistic evidence by 
disclosing a restoration of the monastery carried out at 
the expense of Milutin himself. 

At Chilandari, where the paintings date from 1804, and 
at Vatopedi, where the repainting was done in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, M. Millet has found 
that the nodern retouching served only to blur, but not 
to obliterate, the original frescoes of the fourteenth cen- 
tu.y, so that these also may be added to our data on the 
great period cf late Byzantine painting. The vitality of 
the art of the period is due to the Macedonian painters, 
whose exuberance exhibited in the early fourteenth century 
was gradually replaced by the more sober idealism of the 
Cretan school, dominating Byzantine style from the time 
the school produced its finest essay in the Peribleptos at 
Mistra until it reached a final and less distinguished 
flowering in the frescoes of Lavra and other monasteries 
of the Mountain which received their decoration in the 
sixteenth century. 

The amplification of the above discoveries, which have 
been already briefly outlined by M. Millet in an article 
contributed to the Reowe Archéologique, may be expected 
in the text which will eventually join this volume of plates. 
Let us hope that circumstances will hasten its appearance, 
as well as that of the other volumes of this monumental! 
publication. 

C. R. Morey 


Gumwe-Posts To CHINESE Parntinc. By Louise Wallace 
Hackney. Edited by Paul Pelliot. 206 pp.; 21 pls. 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 


A new book on the baffling subject of Chinese art, 
especially one sponsored by Mr. Pelliot, is very welcome. 
Chinese painting, steeped in symbolism and vague tradi- 
tions, represented by comparatively few and none too 
well-preserved examples which are attribuied to a confused 
mass of artists, calls for more daring treatment, perhaps, 
than any other branch of the history of art. Miss Hackney 
disarms criticism, however, by a frank disavowa! of any 
scholarly motive, and limits herself to an appreciation of 
Chinese painting. She says: “. One thing alone 
remains static and unchanged, and that is the beauty of 
the art itself. It is to this phase that the author has 
addressed herself.” One slip, indeed, she makes in the 
phrasing when she picks her audience: “. . . it is to the 
lover and appreciator, rather than to him who approaches 
art with his head; to all those who recognize beauty .. . 
wherever found, that this book is offered.” There is 
seldom this sharp break between head and heart in the 
appreciation of art; one appreciates with the whole being, 
with a more or less balanced fusion of intellect and emotion. 
But whatever Miss Hackney’s intention, her audience will 
not be composed of specialists, but of genera! readers, who 
will receive information on the history and religion of 
China and on the technique and subject-matter of Chinese 
painting. 

Looking down the table of contents, one sees a fairly 
consistent plan, but the author is inclined to ramble; 
there is too much background for the length of the book, 


and there is much repetition. Several introductory chap- 
ters are followed by a summary of the great Chinese 
painters and their works, or, more accurately, a summary 
of the traditions of the painters and their reputed works; 
for of these artists little more than names and legends 
remain. Miss Hackney recalls the magic names from 
Ku K’ai-chih to Chao Meng-fu, with anecdotes and tales 
of achievements which cling to these names. 


Under figure painting Miss Hackney lists the many 
themes which employ the human figure as motif, but she 
attempts no critical study of types from either the techni- 
cal or the aesthetic point of view. Throughout the book, 
in truth, she regards Chinese art more from the literary 
than from the visual angle. Nevertheless, she reveals a 
knowledge of the painters’ method when she says: “ The 
Chinese have used line as their medium of ex- 
pression, and with mere contour have produced the illusion 
of perfect modeling.” But of design Miss Hackney shows 
less understanding when, in discussing the painters, she 
says, “As uniformity of design was considered fatal to the 
freshness of the imagination, they avoided expressing not 
only completion but repetition.” The reverse of this is 
true. A Chinese composition is self-contained and com- 
plete, for it shows perfection of relationships and of 
balance, and a definite, if not obvious, center. Repetition, 
too, with the Chinese artists, as with other skilled de- 
signers, is a basic principle, for without it there can be 
neither harmony nor rhythm, and of these the Chinese 
painters are acknowledged masters. Miss Hackney further 
notes, under figure-painting, that “the Chinese painter is 
one of the few artists who can tell a story or point a moral 
without making his art didactic.”” For much of the great 
art anywhere, however, the story to be told or the lesson 
to be taught has served as motive or starting point. These 
chapters on figure painting seem incomplete without more 
emphasis on hieratic Buddhist art. Although the paintings 
in the Stein collection of the British Museum are from a 
western province, there are at least a few of them suffi- 
ciently close to the central Chinese tradition to be included 
here; and the impressive frescoes recently brought from 
the Shansi-Honan border and now in the British Museum, 
the Fogg Art Museum, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania deserve more notice than is accorded them. 


Of Chinese landscape Miss Hackney points out the 
underlying ideas: the closeness of man to nature, but man 
as an incident in, not the crowning glory of, nature; 
suggestion, rather than literal report; tranquility and 
impersonality. She sometimes speaks, to be sure, as if 
Sung landscape at its best were still abundant, and she 
lavishes praise upon what must largely be taken on faith, 
forgetting that much of the greatest work has disappeared 
and that many of the extant examples give only a hint of 
their original charm. Be that as it may, we sometimes 
come across Chinese landscapes so inspiring that the 
highest praise of the critic comes true; and whatever these 
paintings may have lost with time, they still give us a 
remarkable sense of air-filled space. 


In other sections Miss Hackney discusses: calligraphy, 
which finds a fitting place in any study of Chinese painting, 
not only because of the identical medium and allied 
techniques of the two arts, but also for the decorative 
value of calligraphy itself; flowers, birds, and animals, 
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regarded less as decorative units than as vehicles of 
symbolism; the collector and his problem; Chinese in- 
fluence on the culture of the West. Twenty-one plates 
furnish examples of good design, tone, and technique: 
some of the subjects are difficult to estimate from repro- 
ductions. With the museums abroad as well as our own 
to draw upon, a more notable selection might have been 
made. 

On the whole, Miss Hackney presents interesting mate- 
rial, but she has mingled with it teasing generalities and 
challenging comparisons and has expressed herself some- 
times in careless English. She dogmatizes, too, without 
convincing evidence, as when she says: “In design, color, 
flow of line, vitality, and economy of means, Chinese art 
excels all others.” That Chinese art shows mastery is 
obvious, but competition runs high when one tries to set 
any art triumphantly at the head. As for comparison of 
East and West, this has been formulated so well in the 
field of painting by Laurence Binyon, and so brilliantly, 
though not always consistently, in a more general way, 
by E. March Phillipps, that it seems superfluous to 
attempt it in a book of this kind. Gwuide-Posts to Chinese 
Painting, then, is hardly a contribution to the subject, but 
will no doubt be accepted as very readable. 


Bertha K. Straight 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MeEmorRIAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
Works OF THE LATE JoHN SINGER SARGENT. Foreword 
by J. Templeman Coolidge. xi, 26 pp.; 30 pls. Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1925. 


For the exhibition of Sargent’s paintings, held from 
November 3 to December 27, 1925, at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, a catalogue was published which lists 
the oil paintings (138) and the water-coiors (112) shown. 
The dates of execution and the dimensions are generally 
given, as well as the ownership or the usual location. 
Thirty of Sargent’s best-known paintings are reproduced. 

As a foreword to the catalogue J. Templeman Coolidge 
writes about the life of the artist from personal acquaint- 
ance. He makes no effort to discuss the qualities of the 
paintings in more than a casual manner; instead he 
speaks of the teachings of Sargent’s master, Carolus- 
Duran, of the painstaking care with which Sargent sought 
for mastery of eye and brush, of the changes in the attitude 
of the public with each successive Sargent exhibition, of 
the honors awarded the artist, and of his simple and kindly 
qualities as a man. This treatment shows clearly how 
much easier it is to make a hero of Sargent the man than 
of Sargent the artist. He was fortunate to have lived in 
an age devoted to artists’ biography. Had he lived in an 
age willing to leave them in anonymity his work might 
well have come to be set down merely as a part of the 
diffusion of the French school. With his death it is already 
becoming impersonal artistically. 

Miriam Flick 


CATOLOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF STAINED AND PAINTED 
GLASS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA Museum. 96 pp.; 20 pls. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, 1925. 


Although the collection of stained and painted glass in 
the Pennsylvania Museum contains examples of only a 


few of the phases through which glazing has passed, a very 
thorough but concise elementary history of the art is 
given in the catalogue. From this summary treatment the 
uninformed visitor to the museum may accurately place 
the works he sees and may understand in a simple fashion 
the influences which produced them. 


One chapter is devoted to the glass of the earliest 
periods, though the museum has no examples prior to early 
Gothic. The second and third chapters describe briefly 
the development and decline of the art, which are repre- 
sented in the museum by examples of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Swiss glass receives the 
major attention of the writer because in that field the 
Pennsylvania Museum is especially rich. The history of 
this glass is given in a comparatively full form, and 
numerous pieces illustrate the three main groups into 
which Swiss work falls: (1) panels commemorating mar- 
riages, (2) heraldic panels, and (3) corporation panels. 
A final chapter lists and describes miscellaneous pieces 
from the Renaissance to the eighteenth century, a period 
that is not abundantly represented in the museum at 
Philadelphia. 

Miriam Flick 


DevutscHe Lanpe-DevutscHe Kunst. Edited by Burk- 
hard Meier. 8vo0. Berlin, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1926. 
HitpEsHEm, by Otto Beyse, 36 pp., 79 pls., M. 5. Mec- 
KLENBURG, by Werner Burmeister, 64 pp., 35 pls., M. 9. 
PotspamM, by Burkhard Meier, 33 pp., 87 pls., M. 5. 
STRALSUND, by Fritz Adler, 33 pp., 47 pls., M. 4. Wis- 
MAR, by Werner Burmeister, 36 pp., 47 pls., M. 4. 


Under the editorship of Dr. Burkhard Meier there is 
being issued a series of publications on the old art of the 
cities and countrysides of Germany. A _ well-informed 
writer has been selected for each region, and each mono- 
graph that has thus far appeared is written in a clear, 
easy style that will appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
Preference has been given to the more picturesque illus- 
trations; but even the connoisseur will find and enjoy a 
great deal that is unfamiliar or at least treated in a new 
way. 


Each monograph is divided into two sections. The first 
part deals with the history of the district concerned and 
the art to be found there. In this section are included old 
maps dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, ground plans of the churches and other buildings 
under discussion, and a full description of the country and 
towns. In the second part is a collection of photographs 
of the places of interest, preceded by a full explanation of 
each picture. Most of these illustrations were made from 
photographs taken by the State Photographic Office in 
Berlin, though part of them were made from photographs 
taken exclusively for this publication. They include 
notable examples of architecture—churches, castles, 
schools, and market-places—as well as smaller objects of 
artistic merit, such as altars, columns, fonts, statues, and 
paintings. In addition, there are many beautiful outdoor 
views of fountains, gardens, and parks. For example,{in 
the number on Potsdam there are many illustrations of 
the paintings, halls, fountains, and gardens of the Sanssouci 
Castle and of the New Palace. 
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A. Wohlfeld, one of the best printers of reproductions in 
Germany, is handling the printing both of the text, which 
is done in clear type on substantial ivory-toned paper, and 
of the illustrations, which are printed on fine glossy paper. 
There are two editions: one is bound in attractive paper 
covers and the other in linen. 

All those interested in the art of Germany will welcome 
the first numbers of this rather unusual! series and will hope 
that other numbers will speedily follow. 


Frances C. Jeffers 


EcriturE ET ENLUMINURE DES MANUSCRITS DU IXe AU 
XiIle si®cite. Histore et TeEcHNiQvE. By Dom Paul 
Blanchon-Lasserve. 83pp.; 8 pls., 14 figs. 4to. Sablé-sur- 
Sarthe, Abbaye St.-Pierre de Solesmes, 1926. 


It has been difficult for those wishing to acquire a 
knowledge of the mediaeval technique of writing and 
illuminating manuscripts to find any simple and authori- 
tative manual covering the subject. The new publication 
by Dom Blanchon-Lasserve will meet this need. It is a 
brief survey of the art of the scriptorium, particularly from 
the ninth to the twelfth century, and, though compact, 
yet possesses the accuracy characteristic of the fine 
traditions of Benedictine scholarship which the author 
represents. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with 
the history and technique of the art of writing manu- 
scripts. It begins with a succinct account of the develop- 
ment of the principal kinds of script. Then follows a 
chapter on the technique of writing, including such practi- 
cal matters as pens and their preparation, ink, desks, pen 


strokes, guide lines, contours, filling, desirable models, and 
the methods of copying them. A third chapter gives a 
short analysis of some forms of letters shown in the illus- 
trations and makes suggestions for their present-day use. 
The second part of the book deals in similar practical 
fashion with the art of illumination. The different great 
styles of miniature painting in the Middle Ages are first 
dismissed with an appended chapter on how to utilize 
them. Then follows the section dealing with the practice 
of illumination, in which the author clearly is most in- 
terested: he calls it Part Three, though it is logically a 
continuation of Part Two. He takes up both the materials 
(parchment and vellum, metals to be laid on, pigments, 
brushes, and other equipment) and the processes (pre- 
paration of folios and of the design, writing, laying on 
gold, and painting). There is such an unusual combination 
of practical instruction and historic example in this part 
of the book that one wishes the author had expanded it to 
ten times its present length. The book would have been 
better throughout if it had not been so brief, but the 
selected bibliography will guide the reader who wishes to 
pursue further the study of mediaeval technique.. 

The book is beautifully printed both as to typography 
and paper, as is appropriate to publications on this subject. 
The illustration is likewise admirable: the plates are in 
color, the figures in collotype. Readers of Professor De- 
Wald’s articles in The Art Bulletin will be interested in the 
color plates of Einsiedeln and St. Gall initials. The 
graceful T used as cover design and tailpiece of this 
magazine is taken from a plate reproduciag letters in the 
Sacramentary of Speyer at Vienna. 


Frances C. Jeffers 

















